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Exciting 

Stocking 

kh(ews!! 

■JMcQAL L UM 'S 1 VE IV 
JRENCH HEELS 


‘'You Just Know She Wears Them ” 

All Silk! 

All Colors! 

All Sizes! 

All Perfects! ! 

Never before have McCallum's been 
offered at so low a price .... and 
every pair bears the McCallum stamp 
of quality .... French Heels! or 
the plain square heel in all the new 
colors of Springtime .... See them! 
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Macon s Exclusive Hosiery Shoppe 

In the Dempsey Hotel Bldg. — : — Cherry Street 
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Of Interest To 

Sport Lovers.... 

Sports hold full sway calling attention to 

the opportunity for substantial savings our store 
offers on equipment that bears the stamp of official 
approval. Here you will find a comprehensive col- 
lection of seasonable sport goods, priced as eco- 
nomically as only our large purchasing power can 
price them. 

Make This Section Your Headquarters 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

414 Broadway 


TELEPHONE 5828 

when you cannot shop in person 
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Foreword 


“ This April twilight on the river 
Stirs anguish in the heart of me.” 

HAT is the essence of spring , ivhat is the 



yy most crucial period of this best-loved 
season , if it is not the month of April? March , 
who bellows out the prelude >, is by nature too 
lion-like , and May , smothered in early roses and 
honeysuckle , partakes too much of the glamor 
of summer . In April it is the tragedy of the 
majestic dying winter and the beauty of sug- 
gested summer that gives one the feeling of 
rejoicing tinged with j>ain and commonly at- 
tributed to the glory of spring . 

It is not strange that April , the month of 
birth and of rejuvenation , should be one of 
smiles and tears . I\or yet is it unnatural that 
at this time the moods of mortals should vary , 
and the minds should wander where the feet 
feign would go also. In the April number of 
The Wesleyan, the fancies of its contributors 
venture are allowed to stray at leisure whither- 
soever they will in the realms of fact and fiction. 
But nearly all shoiv a tendency to follow A priVs 
moods. 
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Among the Contributors 


LL three of the writers recently 
invited to join the Scribes and 
Pharisees, the college literary 
club, are represented in the 
April number. Miss Winnifred Jones, 
who in the last issue presented her first 
short story, “Turza,” also shows still 
other ability in several short poems. Her 
prose article, “Like Animals,” is a char- 
acter sketch. 

Miss Clifford Wilkinson, long a con- 
tributor of poetry as well as being ex- 
change editor, makes her debut in fic- 
tion with a well-told detective story, 
“The Master Criminal.” The title of 
the story hints of the ironic end. 

Miss Mary Fiske, who attended Ran- 
dolph-Macon during her first two years 
of college, is already well known for 
her poetry, especially “A Christmas 
Prayer,” which appeared in the Wesley- 
an for December. For this number she 
has written two poems, '‘To April” and 
“The Lover to His Inconstant Mistress,” 
which reminds one of a translation from 
Horace. 

Other features of the magazine are 
“Blue Hyacinths,” a delightful story of 
the old monastery of Santa Barbara. 
Miss Wilde, who has made the Alumnae 
department of unusual interest this year, 
has arranged for the appearance of a 


clever article by an alumna who com- 
mitted the incomprehensible act and val- 
orously defends herself and others like- 
wise guilty. Miss Mary Cotton has writ- 
ten a poem, “A Yellow Manuscript.” 

Miss Clara Nell Hargrove has added 
the dramatic element to the April num- 
ber with a short sketch, “Mrs. Johnson 
Achieves.” “The Lake in the Clouds” 
is the title of a story by Miss Helen 
Kilpatrick, who is known by her feature 
articles. 

In the department of the bookshelf, 
Miss Catherine Carnes, college librari- 
an, has very skilfully and interestingly 
reviewed two new books by H. W. Free- 
man and Sylvia Townsend Warner. 

A new name in “Lavender” is that of 
Miss Elizabeth Ingram, who has written 
two short poems called “Reverie” and 
“Irony.” Miss Ingram has also review- 
ed “The New Temple” for the book- 
shelf. 

The Mercer correspondent, who signs 
himself “A. W. G”, has made the inci- 
dent of the cigarette-lighter which he be- 
gan in his first letter, of increasing in- 
terest — we might say of suspense, and it 
is hoped that he will relieve the strain 
by revealing the outcome of the enamour- 
ed maiden’s affair in his next communi- 
cation. 
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The Master Criminal 

By CLIFFORD WILKINSON 


NTONY TRENT 
smiled as he look- 
ed up from his li- 
brary table, upon 
which a huge blue roll of 
paper lay. He had been 
studying a floor plan of the 
elaborate home of John C. 

Barton. He looked at his 
watch. It was six-thirty. 

He rolled the plan up neat- 
ly, hid it in a huge Morris 
chair, donned his coat, and 
left his suite. 

Antony Trent was a very 
attractive young man; he 
had been graduated from 
college in 1927, and like 
many young college grad- 
uates, instead of getting a 
responsible position he resorted to a 
hobby of his, in a roundabout way eking 
out a living for himself. He wrote crook 
stories for magazines. To do this he had 
to study the habits of famous criminals. 
He found out wherein they succeeded, 
and wherein they failed. This was quite 
an honorable occupation and it afforded a 
reasonable living. 

But Trent failed where many others 
had failed. Strange as it may seem, his 
own intelligence fascinated him. He 
knew that the average criminal was a 
clumsy individual with an extremely low 
mental ability. They were all caught in 
the end as bungling fools should be. He 
figured that the causes for unsuccess- 
ful criminals could be classified under 
three heads, — nerve tension, confiding in 
another, and drinking liquor. He found 
inspiration in these thoughts, so he stop- 
ped writing stories early in the fall of 
1928. 

Antony Trent had had twelve months 
of success at his new occupation. Every- 
thing had run smoothly. There had not 
been an unfavorable ripple in his work, 


and naturally he had be- 
come a bit self-satisfied. He 
knew that no one would 
ever make a fool of him. 
Antony Trent was indeed a 
“master criminal.” 

After having left his suite 
on the second floor of the 
McAlpin Hotel, Trent went 
immediately to the dining 
room. Here he ate a light 
dinner, indulged in several 
dances, and returned to his 
rooms. He threw off his 
coat and soon buried him- 
self in thought. Everything 
was planned perfectly. He 
knew that John C. Barton 
and family would be at op- 
era from nine o’clock un- 
til eleven. He also knew that the butler’s 
name was Perkins. There was a small 
cross mark on the floor plan of the Bar- 
ton home designating a safe in the li- 
brary. This safe was hidden behind a 
set of false books entitled “The Accu- 
mulations of Life.” Trent also knew 
that this safe contained twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars which had been drawn from 
the bank three days before. His data 
was complete. He would begin work at 
nine-thirty. 

At nine o’clock Trent clad himself in 
evening dress, and left the McAlpin Ho- 
tel hurriedly. Half an hour later the 
telephone rang at the Barton home. Per- 
kins turned off his favorite radio station, 
cursed under his breath, and answered 
the ring. 

“Is that you Perkins?” came over the 
wire a perfect repetition of Mr. Bar- 
ton’s voice. (Trent had spent much of 
his time in childhood days practicing 
mimicry.) 

“Yes sir,” answered Perkins sleepily. 

“Then listen to my orders and carry 
them out with the utmost care.” 
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“I will, sir.” 

“You will send all the servants to bed 
except yourself. Close and lock all doors 
and windows, and remain in the court 
and listen for the door bell. A man will 
come at ten o’clock — a detective. Let 
him in and do exactly as he tells you. 
Do you understand?” 

“Yes sir,” answered Perkins nervous- 
ly- 

And after Mr. Barton hung up, he hur- 
ried to obey his orders, afterward sta- 
tioning himself in the court. At ten 
o’clock the detective came, identified him- 
self, and entered. 

“Is everyone in bed?” he asked. 

“Yes sir,” answered Perkins meekly. 

“Then go to bed yourself and do not 
answer any bells. I do not wish to be 
disturbed.” The butler obeyed with all 
haste. 

Antony Trent went immediately to the 
library. There he sank down in a chair 
and laughed softly. How easy it had 
been! It was a farce. Where the com- 
mon burglar would have broken the door, 
and probably killed the butler and taken 
chances on the remainder of the house- 
hold, he had merely knocked at the door, 
been ushered in, and sent all the servants 
to bed. 

Trent looked once more at the floor 
plan, and immediately found his way to 
the library. He soon discovered the 
hidden safe. He picked up his walking 
cane, disjointed it in the middle and took 
out a number of small steel instruments. 
Three minutes later he was kneeling be- 
fore the safe and humming softly to 
himself as he worked. Ten minutes more 
and it would be open. Forty minutes 
more and he would be back in his own 
apartment. As he was humming his 
tune and carelessly working, he was 
startled into tautness by the quiet tones 
of a girl’s voice coming from directly 
behind him. 

“You’re a thief, aren’t you?” Trent 
caught his breath, and turned quickly 
to see who this most unexpected intru- 
der could be. He caught his breath 
again when he saw the girl standing be- 


fore him. She was beautiful. And 
dressed in a silvery evening dress and a 
gorgeous fur coat that almost matched 
her golden hair. She looked like a dream. 
She was blushing a little and her large 
blue eyes held an expression of pity 
rather than fear. 

“Yes, I suppose that is my technical 
name,” he replied. 

“You’re going to steal my father’s 
money?” 

“So you’re Miss Barton? Well — that’s 
what I came for, but I guess it’s all 
off.” He walked over and picked up 
the telephone and held it out to her. 

“What for?” she asked. 

“To call the cops,” he answered quiet- 
ly. 

“You don’t look dishonest,” she said 
slowly, disregarding the telephone. “I 
read a story once about a gentleman 
burglar, but I didn’t think there really 
were any.” Trent smiled; he had writ- 
ten the story. 

“I try to be as honest as my occupation 
allows,” he answered, looking straight in- 
to unfathomable blue eyes. “Aren’t you 
going to call the cops?” 

“But you haven’t taken anything yet,’ 
she protested. 

“You can’t afford to be an accomplice 
to crime,” he said sadly. “I won’t be a 
coward, as well as a thief.” Then tears 
came into her eyes. She was irresistible. 
Antony Trent, the “master criminal,” 
stood in a trance before a woman he had 
never seen. He was completely within 
her power. 

“Will you please go?” she asked hesi- 
tatingly, “and promise me you will be 
honest from now on?” 

“I promise,” he said softly, then 
wheeled around and left. 

The next morning Antony Trent was 
eating breakfast in his suite and reading 
the morning paper when these lines 
loomed up before him. 

“John C. Barton is victim of $25,000 
robbery.” 

“John C. Barton, on returning from 
opera last night at eleven-thirty, discov- 
ered that his safe had been opened and 
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twenty-five thousand dollars had been 
taken. Fingerprints revealed that it 
was the work of a famous woman known 
to the New York detectives as the 
‘Princess/ ‘The Princess* has done six 


such jobs in New York in the last month. 
Mr. Barton offers a liberal reward for 
any description of this woman, or infor- 
mation as to her whereabouts .” 



April 

By Elizabeth Wilde 

When blossoms crowned an apple tree 
The dainty bride of jocund spring , 

A blue-bird starred with sapphire wing 
One fragrance-laden bough. 

I wove a fragile dream one day , 

That l might be a bride as fair , 

A love like scented petals wear y 
And o'er my heart Faith's azure wing. 
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To April 

By Mary Fiske 

You hurt me, April — 

You with the changing moods , 

Your capricious ways , your elusive spirit , 

Always inviting , always eluding. 

I seek you wreathed in smiles , 

/ find you veiled in tears. 

Tantalizing April! I stand 

Pierced by your beauty , wounded by your charm. 
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Like Animals — A Sketch 

By WINNIFRED JONES 


Funny — isn’t it? — how much some peo- 
ple resemble animals . . . 

It had been a sudden storm, though 
everyone should have been expecting it. 
A light rain had been falling all day 
long, but the air was still sullen and 
heavy with heat. Far off thunder mum- 
bled, but only mists fell until mid-after- 
noon. Then — unexpectedly — a mass of 
rain and fire and noise had dropped down 
upon the crowded street. But only a few 
minutes. Then damp, cold mist settled 
over the slippery pavements. 

Like rats after the pied piper, peo- 
ple, people poured from the buildings 
after the slackening rain. Red, purple, 
and blue umbrellas bobbed about on the 
sea of fog, and bright slickers glistened 
like parts of a broken rainbow. 

The green light flashed on, and an im- 
patient mob was forced back by a yelping 
policeman, whose flat, up-turned nose 
and down-curved mouth gave him a most 
wistful expression, like that of a tiny 
bull pup. I had an almost uncontrol- 
lable desire to walk over to him and pat 
his head just to hear him whine. 

Near me a little old woman stood, 
trying vainly to hold the hand of a mere 
wisp of a child. The child seemed like 
a tiny humming-bird with her wee red 
tarn, who slipped away again and again, 
as indistinct dreams do when one first 
awakes and tries to hold them a few 
moments before they flit away, entirely 
lost The scrubby old woman, curiously, 
also resembled a bird, a parrot. Not the 
green-glowing, yellow-splashed parrot of 
bird-shop windows, that brings the flash 
of the jungle in its wings, but a poor, 
faded parrot, who screams eternally for 
crackers only to throw them away and 
claw .you in return. She whispered, 
screeched, and chattered to me, tilting 
high on her toes. 

“Awful storm — wa’n’t it? ... Do you 


live here, too? ... You don’t say! . . . 
There goes Ludy again. She’s slipperer 
’n ’n eel. ... I just can’t keep my hands 
on her. . . . Ludy, the cop’ll git you. . . 
Here now.” The child had flitted back 
again in momentary fear — to stay for 
only a second. 

A short, heavy man leaned wearily 
against the lamp-post, hunching his grey- 
clad shoulders into a protective shell from 
under which he poked his small, round 
head inquisitively. He swayed his long 
neck and drab, colorless head from side 
to side like an age-old turtle. 

Down off the curb — in the very gut- 
ter — a plump, little woman stamped her 
feet and squealed at the pushing crowd. 
Her face was round and cherubic, in spite 
of her frown, and her black, greasy dress, 
with a dirty, white collar, hung limply 
around her tubby body. If she had been 
in Alice’s Wonderland, she could have 
squealed triumphantly and dashed off 
on her four stumpy legs — a little black 
guinea pig with a white spot across the 
back of its neck. 

Around the corner, a huge, glistening 
car floated, piloted by a scrawny chauf- 
feur. On the back seat loomed a heavy 
figure, clothed in black and with a face 
as brainlessly content as that of any 
South African hippopotamus, wallowing 
in the soft, warm mud and blinking its 
beady eyes at the scorching sun. 

The red light flashed on and the sea 
of animals surged across, with a cock or 
two strutting through the crowd, and a 
gang of school girls, in red slickers, 
chattering like magpies. A bent, old wo- 
man, like a patient mole, plodded her 
way between dripping umbrellas. Then, 
a sleek little newsboy, in a grey avia- 
tion cap, darted through the crowd. His 
“Paper, Miss?” startled me. So, he 
really wasn’t a little wet rat after all! 
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Blue Hyacinths 

By ELIZABETH WILDE 


IMERICA, the “new 
world,” a parvenu 
I among the nations, 
nevertheless cradles 
the ancestral jewels of ruins 
mellow with age and caress- 
ed by time in the bright set- 
ting of wild natural beauty. 

Ruins which have echoed to 
all the seven passions of man, 
dust of antiquity, stirred by 
soft winds in solitude now, 
once pulsing with desire, stilled in wor- 
ship, and crowned with romance as ten- 
der and touching as the deathless tales 
of Sir Walter Scott. Fair fields and 
mighty forests were the prey of greedy 
nations in the past, and history records 
the struggle. 

Even so a smiling strip of the new 
America has known the rule of three 
nations in a scant fifty years* time. 
Arrogant Spain, cruel Mexico, and the 
democratic United States, possessed this 
sunny realm before the State of Cali- 
fornia was received into the union. A 
crusade “for God and king” — seizure for 
revenge, — a crusade for gold and the de- 
vil — seizure for territorial expansion — 
swept in turn over its silent peaks and 
verdant valleys. 

Endless the tales born in the evolu- 
tion from an unknown land held under 
the papal cross to the world-famous 
home of Hollywood. Yet love and ro- 
mance thrive in the light of the cross, 
and the monastery of Santa Barbara 
was the home of a love that outlived two 
generations, three governments, and the 
twin discoveries of gold and oil. It is a 
tale fragrant with flower-perfume, lin- 
gering like forgotten incense on the out- 
skirts of the patio of the convent, which 
is an imperishable barrier to all women 
save a queen, or the wife of a president. 
It is known to all the fresh-faced young 
monks whose hearts still dream in the 
garden of Santa Barbara. Perhaps it is 


the golden memory lingering 
among ascetic duties that has 
kept this monastery through 
the years until it is to-day 
the only one of the Missions 
still alive, still under the do- 
minion of the Franciscan 
fathers. 

A talkative sacristan, with 
the relish of simple people 
for a good love-story, will 
tell you the tale in the an- 
cient garden, with tame birds twitter- 
ing above his head, and a litter of play- 
ful kittens tumbling about his feet, 
should you find him in the garden when 
the strict old monks are safely hid in 
their cells. He is glad to impart his 
favorite story to a sympathetic ear. 

Imagine yourself, then, gazing across 
the Passion-bloom hedge in Padre Street, 
at the twin bell-towers of Santa Bar- 
bara, “framed by foliage of bamboo and 
eucalyptus, set in a canyon’s mouth 
against a sheer mountain wall that was 
broadly painted with shadow and streak- 
ed with scarves of filmy cloud.” As you 
draw near, the choir of men’s voices 
chanting the office for St. George rises 
through the soft hush. A brown figure, 
ungainly in its habit, rings the great 
bell thrice seven times, and the monks 
pass in slow procession into the patio, 
as you come softly up to the gate. “Rigid, 
tottering brothers, then sad, stern, mid- 
dle-aged ones, and then the blooming 
boys, all with heads bent and features 
set as if in the grip of some overwhelm- 
ing preoccupation.” Pitifully young to 
be prisoners, shut away from the crea- 
ture-treasures of life, even though they 
are shut in with irises, palms, lilies and 
roses, between them and the pillars and 
walls and the church with its tall towers 
of enduring beauty. The Sacristan lin- 
gers behind, to greet you, and as the 
simple life of the convent goes on, un- 
changed since the days of his story, he 
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tells you of the coming of Consuela. 

Springtime in 1828, and Santa Bar- 
bara’s garden was blooming in a riot of 
lilies and iris, under the coaxing care of 
the youngest monk, Friar Marco. 
Brought up by the monks, the admission 
of a single sin into his vacantly-pure 
mind was the great fear of his life. 
Knowing since boyhood only pious 
monks, dependent beasts, and fragile 
flowers, he was a Galahad with a smooth 
oval face, and the velvety black eyes of 
a trustful child. He was tall and tan- 
ned, and his hair curled affectionately 
about the broad scar of his tonsure. Not 
even his sack-like garment could hide the 
strength of his supple youth. His gar- 
den and his rosary amply filled his life. 
To him, there came no more than the 
faintest ripple of the stir that moved the 
brotherhood when the proud horses of 
the wealthy Don Alphonso, the orange- 
grower whose long, low home lay white 
against the purple shadows of the San- 
ta Ynez mountains, drew up at the wide 
gate. The mighty man had business of 
importance with Abbot Boniface, and all 
the brotherhood prayed for his well-be- 
ing, and the prosperity of the order. To 
Marco there came no ripple of the ex- 
citement — to him there came the full 
flood-tide of a man’s matured instinct to 
protect a helpless — a good monk could 
not admit it was a beloved woman. 

Alphonso, with regal carelessness of 
the heat, and the boredom of a dusty 
roadside, left his only daughter, Con- 
suelo, in his carriage, while he conferred 
with the Abbot on the business, which did 
not, of course, concern her at all, of 
drawing up her marriage contract. Con- 
suelo eyed the cool garden speculatively. 
Her father had disappeared, the half- 
breed coachman slept. Consuelo slipped 
down from the carriage with a single 
graceful motion. Her eager feet car- 
ried her noiselessly within the gate, and 
she stole softly along between the bor- 
der of white lilies until she came to a 
brooding Madonna, overlooking a rough- 
hewn stone bench. Before the quiet re- 
pose of the Virgin, she caught her breath 


in agonized realization of the turmoil 
which wracked her own heart. Sobs ended 
her prayer, and she cast herself on the 
cold mercies of the bench, and wept as 
only a frightened, desperate girl can 
weep. 

The wave swept up then, and engulf- 
ed Marco, coming along the path to see 
if some rare flowers whose bulbs had 
come from across the sea had been so 
gracious as to bloom. Against the white- 
ness of the old bench, there glowed a soft 
shimmer of blue. At the sound of his 
foot-steps, this strange flower arose, and 
Marco beheld a tiny, fragile figure, its 
golden head proudly raised above the 
blue gown, tangled curls touching the 
lace-draped shoulders, and a jeweled 
cross glittering against a soft, white 
throat. All his gaze was centered, how- 
ever, on a quivering rose-petal mouth, 
and the bluest eyes he had ever seen, 
staring at him in shy relief, through a 
rainbow haze of tears. Can you just 
see his amazement, this tall young 
priest, loving beauty and God equally, 
ignorant of women, except as wonderful, 
necessary beings who combined the pos- 
sibilities of sainthood with all the wiles 
of the serpent in Eden, faced by that 
rarest of lovely women, the Spanish 
blonde, — just they two in the garden- 
world, and she in tears ? 

“Father — for the mercy of the Holy 
Mother of Our Lord — have mercy, and 
help me? I am so alone, so powerless, 
and even now they are planning — selling 
my life away — ” Her voice trailed away 
into a pathetic pause. Marco, knowing 
only that here was an uprooted flower, 
fairer than any in his garden, tom and 
wind-tossed, spoke softly. “Child, what, 
is the matter?” he asked for all the 
world like the Abbot himself. 

“My father is arranging for the wed- 
ding now. Oh, stop him! I cannot mar- 
ry that black giant from Ventura, I can- 
not. Oh, stop them, Father — have mer- 
cy—” 

“The good Abbot will never wed you 
without your consent,” soothed the dis- 
tressed Marco. 
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“Oh, but yes! he will,” she wailed. 
“There will be much wealth for Santa 
Barbara, if he will agree not to wait for 
my consent. Don Pablo is so very weal- 
thy. All his lands reek with filthy oil. 
Mandonna mia, I cannot go to him, his 
toy, bought with the gold of his black 
holes-in-the-ground.” 

It was impossible, truly. Padre Mar- 
co gazed into the blue eyes, wide with 
fear, and set in despair. All his life 
bounded by the church, he turned to the 
church for aid. “If you can meet me 
at the gate at dawn, I myself will con- 
duct you safely to the good sisters at 
Carmelita. For surely it were a sin to 
imprison a maiden for life. Certain- 
ly, God Himself, would forbid that one 
so fair, so golden and with such violet- 
blue eyes be given to a tall tyrant, whose 
blackness of hair and eyes seemed the 
reflected stain of his oily wealth! Relief 
smiled like April sunshine on Consuelo’s 
face. Impulsively she knelt, and covered 
Marco’s hand with kisses. He laid the 
other on her head, reflectively, half in 
benediction, half in wonder. The soft 
curls clung to his fingers. 

Thus they stood, when Friar Pedro 
came softly down the path, and held up 
his hands in holy horror. Years spent in 
the earnest effort to stamp out every 
memory of the love he had once known, 
to crush out every vestige of human 
emotion, had made him a stern, austere 
man, the bitter suspicion in his heart 
that he never could forget causing him 
to suspect the worst of others. “Father 
Marco, I command you, go at once to your 
cell. The sacred robe of St. Francis is 
disgraced by the sin you have committed 
against it. I wonder you are not already 
struck dead with shame.” 

His blazing eyes, and the dread words 
shame and sin fell like blows on the ears 
of the frightened girl. With a low moan, 
she fled to her carriage, hope killed, and 
the horror of her future a certainty. If 
only her father would never know! And 
he never did, for, for the good of the or- 
der, Abbot Boniface never told how 
Father Marco had found heaven in her 


eyes. Only the shameful interpretation 
that Friar Pedro had placed on the scene 
in the garden made him sternly disre- 
gard the pleading in the blue eyes of 
the bride, as his words gave her irre- 
vocably to the wealthy, smirking Don 
Pablo. Consuelo was called the “snow 
bride,” for the marble whiteness of face 
with which she submitted to the elabo- 
rate wedding. Violets in snow were her 
eyes, and snow in sunshine the veil on 
her hair. Ice and fear reigned in her 
heart. And her father, kissing her good 
bye, felt only satisfaction that he had 
obtained for her the wealth and position 
that her beauty demanded. 

Stern penance of lash, prayer and fast- 
ing was given to poor Marco, whose only 
explanation of what had happened was, 
“She was a child, and frightened. She 
was like a flower before the storm” — The 
Abbot crossed himself, and believed the 
young monk bewitched. When the or- 
deal of atonement was at length at an 
end, Marco was a changed man. The 
shame put upon him, the sin imputed 
to him, shattered the clear content of 
his mind. Even his rugged strength fail- 
ed before the flagellations prescribed for 
the “sinner supreme.” His garden alone 
held his attention. The other monks were 
fearful shadows which came and went, 
as he sought throughout the garden for 
a wonderful flower, blue as April skies, 
and sweeter than lilies and roses, that 
he seemed to remember having found 
once, long ago. At length the strange 
bulbs blossomed, one pink, one white, 
and one blue. Their fragrance vras so 
freshly, chastely sweet, not heavy like 
the rose’s, nor deathly like the altar li- 
lies — hyacinths, Abbot Boniface called 
them. Was it the pink one, he mused — 
surely not the white one, for his mem- 
ory was of glowing color framed in the 
white lilies. The pink was too sure of its 
loveliness — it was the blue flower, so 
shyly blooming before the shrine, offer- 
ing it perfume as a holy woman once 
offered her precious ointment. From 
the day that the hyacinths first bloomed 
Marco’s life became a round of care for 
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the blue hyacinths that soon became 
the glory of the garden — periods of wait- 
ing breathlessly, like a man in a trance, 
until the spring brought the blossoms 
again, then a brief month of happiness 
while their fragrance soothed his wound- 
ed spirit. So the years passed over 
him, till his back was bent, his hair 
white, and the mischief-working Friar 
Pedro passed to the land where he learn- 
ed the extent of his sin. 

Outside of the convent world, time 
brought wider changes then white hair 
and bent backs. Don Pablo threw the 
weight of his wealth on the side of Mex- 
ico, losing his life in the war, and his 
property to the United States. His wife, 
Consuelo of the garden, died on hearing 
the news — died of relief, her daughter's 
nurse remarked sagely. Back to the 
white hacienda on the slopes of Santa 
Ynez came the child of Consuelo, back 
to the orange groves belonging to her 
grandfather, who sat in the court-yard 
where the pigeons cooed, and nursed 
over the lost glories of Spain — a well of 
resentment smoldering in a motionless 
body. How different her childhood from 
that of her mother. Her old nurse idol- 
ized her, Consuelo had chosen her for 
her real love for the child — her grand- 
father was a silent person to whom one 
paid courteous attentions to win an oc- 
casional softening of the hard black eyes, 
and all the world was a merry-go-round 
of seasons — times when the orange 
blossoms held festival and busy times 
when the fruit packers swarmed over the 
rancho. The stage brought mail, and a 
trim young American governess — for 
California was a real state, entering the 
Union on a gold-dust population in 1850. 

The house was full of rippling sound, 
for the baby named “sorrow,’' Dolores, 
possessed a sweet arrogance, and viva- 
city that her gentle, timid mother had 
never known, and ruled the household. 
Playing, singing, embroidering and chat- 
tering French with her governess, or 
Spanish with her old Pepita, she was a 
little queen of the hacienda. Always the 
thrice-seven peals of the convent bells 


in springtime made her pause, and a 
dreamy look crossed her face while their 
music filled the air. But some inner voice 
always whispered “not yet," and she 
seemed to forget her preoccupation when 
the bells became silent again. 

One glorious autumn day, when the 
asters and goldenrod bloomed and a 
smoky haze drifted across the sky, a 
dusty pilgrim wound his way along the 
road from Santa Barbara city to the old 
mission. Gerald Dillon, Irish, aged 
eighteen, possessor of the true Irish 
spirit of adventure, and an elfin sense of 
humor, had beat his way up from the 
oil lands of Ventura in search of green 
fields and growing things. Tired and 
warm he came to the gateway, and saw 
the garden in all its glory, heard the 
splashing of the fountain in the court 
and leaned against the gateway to cool 
his thirsty spirit with the beauty he had 
come far to find. The angelus bells 
rang, and he dropped on his knees in 
the dust. 

Abbot Boniface, an old, old man now, 
but as ever indefatigable in his labors 
in the vineyard of the Lord, saw the 
wistful, weary figure kneeling reverently 
in the road, and called him into the rest- 
ful shade of the garden. His honesty, his 
gallant spirit, and his deep respect for 
sacred things won the Abbot's approval, 
and so Gerald stayed among the Fathers 
throughout the winter, learning to read 
and write, figure, and translate Latin — 
and working in the orange groves belong- 
ing to the brotherhood. He wore the 
robe of a neophyte of the Franciscans, 
and studied religious matters with the 
young brothers. But he took no vows, 
for there was a restless longing for un- 
tasted joys, unknown roads, and a man's 
part in the world in his blood. But he 
was happy, for that winter at least, to 
dwell in the space and order of the mon- 
astery, and learn to understand the sa- 
cred things by whose inspiration Serra 
and the other pioneers had labored, cruci- 
fied self, and died to men. 

But always the garden was his fa- 
vorite haunt, and he found the greatest 
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pleasure in the rarely-given privilege of 
helping Brother Marco care for his be- 
loved flowers. The old monk had accept- 
ed him as he never had another man 
since Friar Pedro had stamped him a 
sinner. Perhaps it was Gerald's wavy, 
wayward golden hair that loved the light. 
Perhaps some momentary tenderness, or 
sympathy that he saw in the boy's eyes 
recalled the vision of loveliness stamped 
on his heart, — at any rate, he admitted 
Gerald to his labors in the garden, and 
took an interest in what the other monks 
said about the stranger who had come 
into their community, wise in the ways 
of the world, in comparison with the 
gentle fathers, shrewd, humorous — but 
with the pure heart of a child, and a 
faith seeking after the treasures of the 
spirit. 

When April came, the Abbot suggest- 
ed that Gerald take the vows of a little 
brother of St. Francis, and remain with 
them. He felt a strong attachment for 
the ancient church, and the devout breth- 
ren, but he was young, and the heritage 
of the O’Connells who helped settle Cali- 
fornia was strongly his. He wandered 
first out into the garden, and there found 
Father Marco in rapt admiration before 
the hyacinths. They were in bloom, and 
the fragile, shy beauty that was so sweet 
and so cheery charmed the young man in 
his perplexity. Father Marco had taken 
off his robe, for he had been digging in 
the vegetable garden before coming to 
feast his eyes on his own cherished plot. 
Across his back, running up and down 
and criss-cross, were ancient scars of 
wide, cruel welts. 

Gerald put out a sympathetic hand, 
and a question burned in his eyes. The 
lips of Father Marco were opened, for 
the first time since that tragic day. For 
the first time, too, there poured forth 
from his outraged heart, reproaches for 
their suspicions, justification of himself. 
“Take no vows that bind your hands from 
doing good to those that are needy, 
whether it be man or woman or child. 
Take no part with those that break the 
holy law to find evil, when judgment is 


forbidden, and where evil is not. Evil— 
to save a soul from slavery to a wicked 
man — evil, to place a maiden whose one 
sin was beauty, in the safe care of sister- 
hood, lest she be the wife of a veritable 
heartless Midas — sin; evil, here in the 
sunlight, done in the name of the Virgin? 
Take care lest they bind your hands, I 
say, and stifle your heart. You are 
young, and a man of action, not a blood- 
less scholar, or one called to martyrdom. 
The Lord knoweth whom he calleth, and 
he hath need of men whose eyes are open 
to true beauty, men who know and rev- 
ere His truth, and are yet men of action, 
who can live in the world, a light to men. 
There is the sensitiveness of an artist, 
the refinement of a high intellect in your 
face, as well as purpose and under- 
standing. Go then, and live for Him, 
among men, not for the good of thine 
own soul, here, out of the temptations of 
men." His voice died away. Then his 
eyes fell on the flowers. 

“It was no sin, I tell you, for the bless- 
ed flowers still bloom. Love is no sin, it 
is a blessing from God. I would have 
held thus, and kept my vow, and yet 
saved the child but they would not have 
it so. Know ye, I have learned it bitter- 
ly, and my knowledge came too late. 
Love is a thing of God, and it is His 
greatest gift. Only, take care that she 
whom you love is like these flowers — 
sweet, giving her sweetness in acts for 
the glory of God and the Virgin, and 
pure, that remorse and penance cannot 
eat away the happiness of your love. 
Because the Child who claimed my help 
was pure, the flowers grow where she 
stood — my flowers — " His voice died 
away, and he sank upon his knees, stiffly, 
his old eyes full of tears, prayers to the 
tender Virgin who looked down upon him 
on his lips. Gerald fled from the gar- 
den, from the scene of frustration and 
grief. 

At twilight, while the monks were all 
at their prayers, Father Marco, com- 
posed and clad in his long habit, came 
again to the little shrine. Suddenly a 
hoarse cry broke from his throat. There 
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on the bench sacred to prayer and mem- 
ories, was a soft shimmer of blue. A 
girl wept in the sunset, and the hycinths 
glowed blue in the dying light. She rose 
at his cry, and faced him. Changes had 
come with the years, for Marco was no 
olive-face Galahad, but a wrinkled old 
man, with the forgiving eyes of a saint; 
and the girl who stood to greet him was 
not tiny, but tall and slender and stately 
as a very young queen might be. Roses 
came and went in her fair cheeks, and the 
curls that caressed her shoulders were 
black as the velvety shadows by the 
murmuring fountain. The jeweled cross 
of his memories sparkled at her throat, 
her lips trembled, but into a smile. His 
yearning gaze sought her eyes. They, 
it seemed, had not changed, only their 
blue depths held, not fear, but reassur- 
ance. She broke the silence. 

“Father Marco,’ ” she said, “the frag- 
rance of your hyacinths seemed to call 
me, and I could not stay away. She told 
me of the garden, and your goodness to 
her, before she died — I wanted to thank 
you, and tell you that it kept her heart 
from breaking. I am Dolores, her only 
child. See, I wear the cross, in memory 
of what you suffered for her. I thank 
you for her.” She knelt, crossing her- 
self, and softly repeated the Ave Maria, 
and the Pater Noster. Darkness of the 
southern climes was falling swiftly about 
them. He saw only the white oval of her 
face, and her eyes, sweet, tender and 
sincere, looking at him gratefully in the 


starlight. “Glory and thanks be to God, 
who ruleth all things,” he murmured — 
and the darkness fell upon him for all 
time, and he crumpled among the frag- 
rant hyacinths. 

When the Abbot and the brothers 
came from church, they found him there, 
one hyacinth in his hand and one lying 
at the feet of the Virgin. They marveled 
at this, for he never had suffered one 
bloom to be broken from those flowers. 
Kind hands carried him to his cell, and 
he never opened his eyes again. Before 
his soul sought the stars, he whispered 
to Gerald: “A girl, her daughter, with 
the soul and eyes of the blue hyacinths 
that bloom at the throne of God. She 
will come again in the twilight, to the 
garden, seeking news of me. Tell her — ” 
his voice was a silver thread of sound — 
“tell her, I am at peace, and that her 
happiness is dear to two in the land 
where — there — are — no — tears.” 

The Sacristan says that because the 
love of Consuelo and the young monk 
was pure, because there was no sin in 
their hearts, God was unwilling that 
their love should die, and so, when the 
hyacinths bloomed again in the spring, 
the old, old Abbot, supported by two 
young monks, married the blue-eyed girl 
beloved of Consuelo, to the golden-haired 
lad who had grown dear to the tired 
heart of Father Marco, and the frag- 
rance of the blossoms was as the bene- 
diction of the blest. 
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A Yellow Manuscript 

By Mary Cotton 

A narrow flight of steps , 

A dusty attic with a musty smell , 

A quaint old trunk 

Opens creaking on one rusty hinge . 

A half-heartedly curious hand , — 

Old clothes , the clothes of one 
Who budded , bloomed , and faded. 

A quaint old cloak unfolded , 

A bulging pocket , 

A yellow manuscript , forgotten , 

Read by none but her who wrote. 
Questioning , over-curious eyes , 
secret and forbidden romance 
Unfolded with each page. 

Respectful eyes glance away , 

Reverent hands refold the manuscript. 
The striking of a match 
Echoes in the emptiness , 

A slender flame , 

TTie black curling charred remains 
Of a yellow manuscript, 

A dying flame. 

Lips forever sealed, 

A starting tear brushed away, 

A dusty attic left behind, 

A narrow flight of steps. 

The memory of an untold deed, 

A smile of blessing 
From an unseen world. 
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The Lake in the Clouds 


By HELEN KILPATRICK 



(HERE was a great 
stir and movement 
under the orchid 
comforter, as though 
a landslide was threatening 
the lavendar-tinted slopes of 
some miniature mountain. — 

And the landslide was not 
long in culminating. With 
a final convulsion that shook 
every lavendar wrinkle, the 
comforter slid to the floor, 
revealing the wriggling, 
writhing cause of its de- 
thronement. 

There, Burrowed deep in 
the pillows, entwined in the 
rest of the covering lay a 
slim, girlish form — a form 
so fair, so lender, so deli- 
cate that one wondered, as it 
settled into the dead calm 
of the last five minutes of 
sleep, how it could have 
caused all the upheaval just 
witnessed. 

Suddenly, a towseled red 
head jerked from amidst the 
pillows and a pale piquant 
face blurred with sleep made its initial 
appearance. 

Slowly — almost painfully — the thick, 
dark lashes dragged apart revealing 
large eyes, — were they gray or black? 
It was hard to tell, so drugged were they 
with sleep. The eyes peered straight 
ahead for a short moment, blankly un- 
aware, drowned in a dreamy lethargy. 
Vhen in a flash awareness crept into their 
depths and with it a sharp, sombre 
hurt. 

Then, slowly, wearily the eyelids drop- 
ped together again, the pale delicate lips 
drooped with a wistful dispair — and two 
tears pushed their way from under the 
tangled mass of lashes. The whole fig- 
ure of the girl shrank unto a still, dis- 



pairing heap. For a single 
minute the girl, the bed, the 
room, the house, the world — 
everything, it seemed, was 
stilled, hushed with a wist- 
ful heartbreak. 

Only a minute, then all 
was vivacious, fiery move- 
ment. The coppery head jerk- 
ed up again, followed by a 
hard, set little face with 
blazing tawny eyes, eyes only 
streaked with gray. Between 
pale, drawn lips came the 
hoarse whisper, 

“God! What a night! 
What a scene! — And he’s my 
father. I’ll not stand anoth- 
er! I’m leaving!” 

Then in a voice that start- 
ed off in hard metallic tones, 
but ended in a husky sob, she 
called: 

“Winnifred — Winnifred — 
Winnif — damm — ” 

And a trembling hand 
reached wildly for the bell- 
cord which hung at the head 
of the bed. Two short vehe- 
ment pulls at the cord and a maid ap- 
peared. 

“Winnifred, why in the devil didn’t 
you come when I called you. I want 
my breakfast, quick! I want it now — 
No — , I don’t want it. I won’t even 
wait for it — I’m leaving here — now!” 

“Miss — ss Sally! What — Why — 
Where are you going in such a hurry?” 
asked the stunned maid, as Sally dash- 
ed madly from bed to dresser, grabbed a 
comb, then ran to the closet in a fever- 
ish, aimless haste. 

“Where’m I going? — to hell, I ’spect. 
Aw, I don’t know — anywhere — anywhere 
— I tell you — anywhere to get away from 
here! I just can’t stand it any longer.” 

And her whole frame shaking with 
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sobs, and tears streaming down her face, 
Sally stood in the middle of the room, 
vainly trying to comb her rebellious hair 
with a hand that shook so she could scar- 
cely hold the comb. But finally dressed, 
and having jammed some clothes into a 
week-end case, the girl dashed out of the 
room, leaving the puzzled Winnifred to 
watch her from the window. 

The room in the center of which Sally 
had stood was far too lovely a one to 
encase such unhappiness. It was spa- 
cious and luxurious, a misty green tinged 
with orchid here and there — in the dain- 
ty draperies — satin pillows, a softly 
gleaming light. And the mansion which 
harbored this room, with its poor sha- 
ken Sally, was not one in which people 
would suspect such heartbreak. It was 
a huge brick house, not gabled and 
carved and gloomy as most wealthy 
homes that bespeak tragedy are. It was 
spacious and rather low and rambling. 
A large red brick house of no particu- 
lar style or period of architecture — hav- 
ing as its dominant characteristic, the 
fact that it was large and practical and 
denotative of wealth — not beauty. 

No, Sally and her tragedy simply did 
not belong to the cool, dainty beauty of 
her green bed-room, or to the unimagina- 
tive substantialness of her home. And 
in an astonishingly like degree, she did 
not belong in her family. She was as 
much a misfit among them as the old 
family name of Sarah was for her. 

Sally’s parents were not wholly respon- 
sible for the mistake in naming their 
offspring Sarah Remington. For, how 
were they to know that the infant with 
the little red face, topped by redder hair, 
would some day grow into a sensitive, 
elf-like child and then into a young wo- 
man so proud, so filled with bitter ro- 
mance that she needed the glamorous 
name of Rowena or the glorious one of 
Beatrice as a fitting background for her 
own exquisite self? 

Poor little Sally wept away the great- 
er part of her childhood in the old leather 
chair of the always deserted library. Here 
she slipped away to balm her soul with 


bitter tears at some poignant childish 
sorrow, always sure of an uninterrupted 
refuge. For her father, J. R. L. Rem- 
ington, a brusque, unimaginative busi- 
ness man of forty with a soul scarcely 
broader than the breadth of the curren- 
cy bills he laid such stock in, never 
wasted his time in the library. And 
“poor Eloise” Remington, Sally’s pathet- 
ically silly little mother, who was, her- 
self, such a dire misfit in the austere 
Remington family that she literally ran 
herself insane with the mad rush of 
gaiety by which she tried to shut out the 
palling atmosphere of her husband’s 
home — she never had time for reading. 

So Sally had continually sought the 
dim massive library as a place in which 
she solaced her wounded spirits. Here, 
she would rush for a cloudburst of tears 
after her father had harshly rebuffed the 
timid advance of her affectionate nature. 
Here, in the comforting arms of the old 
chair she would cry as if her heart would 
break when her mother had irritably 
scolded her for a clumsy slip when the 
child had been trying with all of her 
loving little soul to help her dress for a 
party. And in this stable refuge, Sally 
would sit for hours at the time rigid with 
anger at some cruel trick her brother 
Tom had played on her. For Tom was 
as devoid of all sensitiveness, of all the 
finer feelings, as Sally was filled with 
them. 

Her family loved her as much as they 
were capable and in their own way; 
but their capacity for loving was so lim- 
ited in comparison to Sally’s, and their 
way of showing it so coldly practical in 
comparison to her warm impulsiveness, 
that it did not even appear as love to her 
sensitive little ego. 

And so she became a hard-faced little 
girl of thirteen — a thin wiry little girl 
with nervous, twitching hands, whose 
pinched face would have attracted little 
attention had it not been for the tor- 
tured pleading look in her large oval- 
shaped gray eyes. She was still a little 
girl, one starved for love and under- 
standing, and yet rebuffing the very 
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thing that she longed for with the fierce 
wariness of an untamed dog — when an 
over-powering sorrow shadowed her 
life. 

Her pretty mother, whom she adored 
in spite of her irritableness and flighti- 
ness, lost her mind and had to be placed 
in a sanitorium. 

The sorrow and shame of her mother’s 
misfortune was magnified and distorted 
in the sensitive mind of the child so as 
to leave its indelible marks in her life. 

And as if her little being could stand 
no more, her father callously ignored 
her mother’s condition — or worse, mock- 
ed it. Dangerously free from this re- 
straining tie, he began a career of ex- 
travagant dissipation that would have 
wrecked his now considerable fortune, 
if the bulk of it had not been in long term 
bonds. 

And shamed, bitter, puzzled, Sally 
grew up. With all the money she could 
spend, with no restraining influence more 
potent than that of a cruel sardonic 
brother who was usually too inebriated 
to even attempt it, with a frigid patina 
of dispair around her naturally warm 
and lovable heart, she developed into a 
“little terror,” as the neighbors rated 
her. A half-mad member of a jazz-mad 
clan, her escapades were known far and 
wide. 

She was the recognized leader of a 
fast, gay crowd— who adored her, none 
quite understood why; for she flitted in 
and out among them with an insolent air 
— as though she loathed them; but could 
find nothing better to occupy her time. 

All the crowd were heavy drinkers 
save Sally. For some inexplicable rea- 
son, she never touched it. And yet, in 
the most uncouth of their episodes she 
was the ringleader — her coppery curls 
gleaming, first here and then there— 
never in one spot long. She was al- 
ways the life of the party. 

She danced, she smoked, she necked — 
all with a feverish vivacity. She was 
always in the midst, or the midst of any 
excitement however flagrantly wild — al- 
ways with lips that laughed; but with 


eyes that never smiled. 

She did not know fear; probably be- 
cause she just didn’t care. Even the 
mad young things, her companions, had 
paled at “Sally’s oration at the bridge,” 
the night before her mad departure from 
home. 

It seems that Sally had by no means 
been her usual vivacious self at the 
dance, that evening. 

Ted Slade, her escort of the evening 
and her devotee on all occasions, was 
worried almost to annoyance at Sal- 
ly’s low spirits. 

“Poor old Ted,” thought Sally. “He 
was a comfort, but why the devil didn’t 
he leave her in peace when she felt so 
blue. Then aloud: 

“Ted, honey, there’s nothing the mat- 
ter. Just off-color tonight, that’s all. 
Be a dear and just let me dance around 
with you and not talk.” 

“Alright Sally — anything you say, 
kid.” 

“You’re such a help, Ted,” and Sally’s 
usually cold eyes were warm with grati- 
tude. 

“You know, Sally — that’s my fun — 
helping you— when you’ll let me. Gosh, 

I wish I really could do something big 
for you. Please tell me if I can—” 
“Just look at that brother of mine,” 
she interrupted, as Tom Remington stag- 
geied past them with several compan- 
ions who would have been asked off the 
floor had they not been in his company. 

“Oh, you can help me — right now, 
Ted,” she almost sobbed, stopping where 
she was. “Take me home.” 

“Why Sally, you’re not going to miss 
the party at Al’s lodge are you? It’s 
going to be a wow.” 

“I’m just too low tonight to stick it 
out. Let’s go home.” 

As they turned into the Remington 
driveway they saw only one dim light in 
her house. That came from the direc- 
tion of the library. 

“Dad must have turned in — and just 
left that light for me. Thanks, Ted, so 
much — They won’t miss me at the par- 
ty. Good night.” ^ 
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Ted watched Sally disappear into the 
house and watched her progress to the li- 
brary by the electrically lighted rooms 
which she left behind her, before he start- 
ed turning his roadster in the direction 
of town again. But just as he started 
off, Sally dashed back out of the house. 

“Ted! Ted! Wait, I’m going!” and 
her white face, save for black tragic 
eyes, she fell into the seat beside Ted, a 
trembling heap. 

“For God’s sake, what’s the matter 
kid?” 

“Nothing, nothing, — drive on, I’ve de- 
cided to go to Al’s — lets hurry.” 

“I wish you’d tell me, Sally. I know 
something’s happened.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing, nothing. Just 
nerves.” And Sally began to compose 
herself. “Women are dumb animals — 
aren’t they Ted?” 

And she peered at him with eyes that 
tried to laugh — though her lips still 
trembled. She must act away — she must 
try to forget what she had seen in the 
library. Her father, carousing with his 
friends, drunk, certainly unaware of the 
fact that he had a daughter — a wife — 
a son. Her brother at the dance! And 
now her father — 

By the time they had reached the lodge 
Sally was her old gay self again. She 
hopped out before the car was even at 
a standstill — and dashed into the midst 
of the crowd. 

“Folks, we are here” she cried. And 
the party brightened a perceptable de- 
gree at her appearance. 

Tonight, Sally seemed obscessed. Her 
hilarity reached its crest. She was the 
electrical moving center of the gay, 
wild crowd. Irrepressible, exuberant, 
sparkling, except when occasionally she 
flung a dark, hopeless look into the night 
— (a look which the intoxicated crowd 
missed, but which Ted, though he was 
pretty drunk, saw — and knew meant 
that there was some tragedy behind her 
mad carousing.) 

As the sky stealthily paled into the 
smooth cold gray that is the first hint 
of dawn, the party broke up. Sally 


made the first wild dash for the cars, and 
jumping into the driver’s seat scarcely 
gave Ted time to get in before she was 
off in a smoky cloud of exhaust. 

On the way to town they had to pass 
over an overhead bridge. As they 
neared it the whistle of a distant train 
broke the deathly stillness of day break. 

As Sally approached the bridge, she 
stopped the speeding car with such sud- 
denness that those following were avoid- 
ed from crashing into the read by noth- 
ing short of a miracle. 

“What’s the matter, Sally?” yelled 
several voices — and a bedlam of horns 
expressed the disapproval of the other 
stalled cars. 

“I want to watch the train,” Sally 
yelled back as she slipped from under 
the steering wheel in spite of Ted’s 
drunken protests. 

And before the crowd realized what 
she was doing, Sally had climbed up on 
the rail of the bridge and stood looking 
down at the deep railroad cut some thir- 
ty feet below. 

Then she turned and stood a vivid 
figure burned against the still, gray 
horizon. Her highheeled gold slippers 
tottered foolishly on the narrow rail. 
The crowd, sombered by terror, gazed 
transfixed at her. Indeed, she seemed 
like a mischievous golden elf just light- 
ed on the rail with her gold metal cloth 
dress fitting her slim little figure like 
a glove — her lips curved in a mocking 
smile — her eyes gold flecked, burning 
with adventure, and a mad carelessness 
of life — her hair gleaming — her hands 
gesticulating in accompaniment to the 
wild recital of the “Shooting of Dan 
McGrew.” 

“Sally, Sally, please come down.” 
“Sally, for the love of heaven, please 
be rational.” 

“Oh — h — h Sally!” cried the crowd of 
white faced girls and boys. 

But Sally continued her speel and her 
promenade up and down the rail regard- 
less of the cries of her friends or of the 
gaping chasm below. On she chanted 
until the last frantic moan of “the lady 
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whose name was Lou” died in the still 
night air. Then, and then only, Sally 
jumped onto the bridge and into the im- 
ploring arms of her friends. 

“Oh!” breathed Sally. “It’s nice just 
to be alive! And everything is so beau- 
tiful!” She gave a little skip as she 
walked down the winding road. 

It was three weeks from the morning 
when a despairing Sally boarded the 
train at her home for a resort in the 
next state. And these three weeks had 
created a new Sally. In that time and 
away from her mad friends she had found 
someone who understood her — and more 
divinely glorious — someone whom she 
could pour out all the love and adora- 
tion of her starved soul. 

Of course he didn’t know, yet, that he 
was the object of so overwhelming an af- 
fection. But that was another matter — 
he would know soon. Sally smiled a sly, 
sweet smile — because soon, very soon, 
she knew he would whisper to her the 
sweet secret that she was the object of 
all, of his love and adorations. Of course, 
no one had told Sally this; but she 
knew it. And in the meantime, she was 
snugly happy with this new love — and 
the thrilling excitement of — just being 
with him. 

Sally had only been at Montauk for 
three miserable days. On the morning 
of the fourth day, feeling bluer than 
usual she decided that she would go 
horseback riding and see if she could 
not ride some of the unhappiness out of 
her system. 

So out she started, riding the most 
spirited of the polo ponies in the stables, 
— she was an excellent rider. 

For several hours she rode like a 
mad thing, over the hills, that were 
merely rolling, gold-flowered meadows, 
through the scanty, snarled woods. As 
she dashed down a straight stretch of 
road, the steed straining every weary 
muscle to hold the pace she urged on him 
with careless cruelty, she heard the 
clatter of horse’s hoofs behind her. 

A black stallion, ridden by a tall, mus- 


cular man flashed past her. That was 
the fleeting impression Sally first re- 
ceived — speed and strong, hard mus- 
cles — the beautiful virileness of man and 
horse. 

A few yards ahead of her the rider 
slackened his speed — thus forcing her to 
do the same. 

As she approached him, the man turn- 
ed to her and said, in an even, cold voice. 

“Havent’s you any sense? You have 
just about ridden that horse to death, 
this morning.” 

“I don’t care,” Sally answered sharp- 
ly, “And what’s it to you?” 

Ignoring her last remark, he comment- 
ed on her first, without any display of 
anger — just disapproval. 

“If you were a real woman, instead of 
a cruel, thoughtless child you would 
care. I don’t suppose that it has ever 
occurred to you that an animal could 
possess feelings. And looking at it 
from another point of view, that horse 
is too fine an animal to be heedlessly kill- 
ed by you; it would be a crime. That’s a 
thoroughbred — a valuable polo pony. Its 
life is many times more valuable in dol- 
lars and cents than — I beg your pardon. 
I’m afraid, in my heart, I went too far.” 
He added quickly, flushing and ill-at- 
ease for the first time. 

Sally had eyed him at first, with arro- 
gant annoyance. But when he began 
to talk, her eyes were attracted to the 
strong sweetness of his mouth. She had 
never seen such a mouth. She loved 
it. 

As she watched the movements of his 
lips slowly the import of the words they 
uttered fastened themselves into her con- 
sciousness, causing first merely a puz- 
zled admiration for the speaker, then 
shame as she realized their relation to 
herself. 

She blushed and dropped her eyes to 
the strong brown hand of the man which 
gently stroked his horse’s black mane. 

At the end of his quick apology, she 
looked up at him with wistfully humble 
eyes — to see him gazing at her with 
the anger gone from his, and only a 
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puzzled expression remaining. 

“You are right,” she said quietly. 
“Nobody ever told me that before.” 

“I thought as much,” he laughed in a 
relieved way. “Otherwise I don’t believe 
I would have had the nerve to have stop- 
ped you. You know, I love horses very 
much. It goes against the grain to see 
anyone abusing them. And I felt that 
you must not have thought about it. I 
don’t believe that you would be cruel in- 
tentionally.” 

“I think you are about the only one 
in the world who has ever made such a 
remark as that to me, too,” she said in 
a hard voice, as they rode together to 
the hotel. 

This scene marked the beginning of 
two and a half golden weeks for Sally. 
She and the young man, whom she later 
found out to be Grantland Morris, a 
young novelist who was at Montauk 
working on a book, became inseparable 
companions. They rode together almost 
daily — like two spirits lost in a sun- 
drenched world of motion. They swam 
together in the icy tumultuous ocean, 
or lay on the warm sands, weary from a 
fruitless battle with the sea, and talked 
for long hours. They took long tramps 
together. They walked for ageless, glo- 
rious afternoons — Sally drinking in with 
a hungry heart the bits of knowledge 
Morris dropped on these rambles, the 
snatches of his clean-cut, sweet philoso- 
phy and the many secrets of his dreamy, 
idealistic soul. 

Slowly, gently, the steadiness, the 
sweetness, the understanding of his 
wholesome personality was absorbed by 
hers. And the coldness around her heart 
lost its deadly weight, her face softened; 
the old hurt look in her eyes faded; they 
smiled with a glad light that was 
genuine. 

This afternoon Sally was to meet 
Morris, who had been writing at his cabin 
all afternoon, to go for a walk with him. 
She came almost dancing down the road, 
her face alight with the excitement and 
happiness of seeing him. 

“Well, if you are not a regular little 


colleen this afternoon, Sally. I always 
did like the Irish, though,” — and Grant 
glanced with unconcealed admiration at 
the trim little green-clad figure at his 
side. 

“Do you like it? I’m so glad. Green 
seems to express just how I feel this af- 
ternoon. Everything seems so cool and 
fresh. I feel like dancing, Grant.” 

“Better not start that, young lady. 
Because you are going on a nice long 
hike this afternoon — and by the time you 
have finished it you’ll wish you had saved 
all those dance steps.” 

“Oh, goody! I love hikes — with you,” 
Sally beamed. 

“That’s good — and I’m glad. I’m go- 
ing to show you a secret haunt of mine, 
Sally. A little dream spot I discovered 
and have never shown to anyone before.” 

“Oh, how lovely, Grant!” Sally sighed, 
glancing up at the man walking be- 
side her with a face tremulous with love. 
He did not see it; because his glance was 
far away in some enchanting distance. 

How strong and brown and clean he 
was, thought Sally. And how he under- 
stood one. How she loved him! 

They tramped for many miles, Sally 
was well nigh exhausted as Grant help- 
ed her up the last rocky path to the crest 
of the distant hill. 

“This, to me, is the most exquisitely 
beautiful spot I’ve ever found,” said 
Grant in a voice husky with feeling. 

“I’ve come to love it; and around it 
have been woven many of my dreams — 

I wanted you to see it, Sally.” 

They rounded the crest of the hill and 
there, Sally saw, in the valley below, 
a miniature lake — a lake of molten gold 
as it reflected the glory of the setting 
sun. The hill on which they stood shad- 
ed by the scrawny sea trees, sloped 
gently down to the smooth sandy shore 
of the little lake. It was enclosed in a 
protecting hollow by three green hills, 
and exposed only on the northern side 
from which a trail of shining amber led 
to the white sand of the beach and blue 
waters of the bay. 

Thus, securely hidden from the outer 
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world this little paradise of cool woods, 
warm sands and sparkling waters lay in 
its setting of emerald hills — in the misty 
luster of a golden sunset. 

“How beautiful,” Sally whispered. 

“You think so too? I’m glad. I’ve 
passed many a day just lolling on this 
hill top, drinking in the beauty of this 
scene, and in planning the home that 
I’m going to have here some day. See, 
under this clump of trees, right here 
when I build a home I’ll have the house 
where the view of the lake is prettiest.” 

“I love that, Grant. What kind of a 
house will you have?” 

“A low, lazy stucco house. Cream 
colored — more or less Spanish.” 

“Yes, have it like that. I like it. 
That’s such a lovely dream, Grant. 
When are you going to build it?” Sally 
asked, tremulously. 

“I’ve always said that it would be built 
when and only when I find the girl to live 
in it, Sally. I couldn’t live in all this 
beauty alone.” 

“No?” 

“I’m rather hard to please — because 
my ideals have always been so high — 
too high — I had begun to fear. Sally — I 
had thought that I never would find the 
girl I should like to live with me here.” 

“You’ve found her?” Sally’s eyes were 
shy, questioning as Grant’s burning 
gaze drew them to his. 

“Sally — you KNOW I’ve found her. 
You can’t help but know you are the 
girl I want — Sally — I love you.” 

Starry with happiness Sally’s eyes met 
his serious dark ones for one long mo- 
ment. Then with a joyous little sob she 
ran into his arms. 

“Sally,” his grip tightened — his lips 
burned on her hair. “Sally are you go- 
ing to be mine always — to live with me 
here always ? You and this little piece of 
heaven hidden here will be the one per- 
fact thing in my life — the one thing 
that I can always count on — Sally, do 
you love me?” 

“Grant, I love you so” she whispered. 

Sally’s eyes were misty with happi- 


ness as she descended the broad marble 
steps into the lobby of the hotel. There 
was always a soft hazy glamour of hap- 
piness about her these days. Tonight 
she was radiant. She had just received 
a letter from her father which sanction- 
ed her stay at Montauk for the rest of 
the summer, and, with it, his consent — 
rather relievedly it seemed to her — to her 
marriage in the fall. Now she could 
spend a wonderful summer with Grant 
watching their dream home become a 
reality. 

But where was Grant? She glanced 
anxiously around the lobby. There he 
was coming in the door. 

A sharp, cruel pain gripped her heart. 
She didn’t know why. But something 
was wrong, terribly wrong. Grant nev- 
er frowned like that. She almost ran 
to him. 

“Sally please step out on the terrace 
with me for a minute.” His voice was 
like cold steel. Sally shuddered. 

Not a word was spoken until they 
stood in a deserted corner of the terrace. 
The wind from the ocean blew wintry 
after nightfall. Sally shivered, but 
Grant, unlike his usual thoughtful self, 
did not notice her thin attire. 

“Sally — you’ve broken my heart. And 
what is worse you have ruined my 
dreams — shattered them so that not even 
a semblance of them can ever be gath- 
ered together again.” Grant said all 
this in an even voice — a voice that was 
neither shaken nor hard — just calm — the 
cold calm of hopelessness. 

“Oh, Grant! What do you mean? I 
don’t understand. Don’t you love me any- 
more?” Sally clutched his arm implor- 
ingly. 

He impassively loosened her grip. 

“I think it needs no explaining. You 
know what I mean. If you only will. 
I happened to run up on some friends 
who knew you before you came here. 
That explains it sufficiently — I think.” 

“Grant, you mean you think I was 
bad. That I’m not what I should be? 
That I’ve deceived you — oh Grant — I 
never thought; ’cause that wasn’t the 
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real me — oh, Grant, Grant — !” 

But Grant had walked away — down 
toward the sea. 

It was late in the same summer. Sally 
was sitting on an old bench in the gar- 
den of her father’s home, listlessly 
watching the sunset. 

She was quite a different Sally. Spirit- 
less, passive. Her hands were clasped 
dejectedly in her lap. Her head leaned 
wearily against the tree which was a 
substitute back for the stone bench. 
With eyes that have been robbed of their 
last vestige of sparkle — of happy light — 
she gazed at the sky, all flame and rose 
and gold and silver blue. 

She saw, reflecting the rosy tinge of 
sunset, a group of clouds formed into 
the shape of three hills, and on the south 
side some straight, stray wisps of clouds 
formed a rosy sand beach. The pale sky 
encircled by these cloud hills formed the 
image of a cool hidden lake and the ex- 
panse of blue beyond was a great sea of 
water. 

Tears misted the dream lake Sally had 
discovered in the sunset. Two large ones 


welled over and coursed unheeded down 
her cheeks, falling with a splash on her 
clasped hands. Two more tears coursed 
down her cheeks; but they did not splash 
on her hands. 

She looked down — there they were — 
wet little puddles on two brown hands 
that were about to clasp her own— two 
brown hands attached to arms that en- 
circled her waist. She looked up. Two 
dark eyes close to her own were misty 
with tears. A sweet strong mouth 
smiled: 

‘‘My dear, I know all now. I under- 
stand.” He had slipped into the gar- 
den and knelt beside her while she was 
lost in gazing at the sky. 

“Grant! It’s not really you! I was 
just looking at the dream lake in the 
clouds and wishing — wishing — .” She did 
not stop to wonder why he had come 
to her. She only knew that in some 
way he had learned about the real Sal- 
ly, the Sally who had always craved love 
and understanding, and who had found 
it in him alone, to lose it again. Now — 
now — he had come back. 

“Grant — I love you,” she whispered, ag 
if that answered all — and it did. 
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Mrs . Johnson Achieves 

By CLARA NELL HARGROVE 


CHARACTERS: 

Mary Johnson, the mother. 

Jeane Johnson, the daughter. 

Sam Johnson, the father. 

Aunt Sally, Sam’s sister. 

Mrs. Graceton 1 

Mrs. Wallace I Society leaders of a 

Mrs. Howard | snobbish community. 

Mrs. Hatcher J 

Scene 1 (An over-furnished drawing 
room.) 

Mrs. Johnson: Now, Samuel, you must 
keep your mind on what’s named tromps. 

Jeane: Trumps, mother; t-r-u-m-p-s — 

Aunt Sally: And Sam, Mary — S-a-m is 
your husband’s name. 

Mrs. J.: No, Sally. We have all agreed 
that Samuel sounds so much more state- 
ly — statlier — er, that is — you know, Sam- 
uel is — well, it’s more aristocratic. Even 
Samuel thinks so. Don’t you, dear? 

Mr. Johnson: Well, I do believe — 

Aunt Sally: Quite naturally. Sam 
would agree. 

Jeane: Suppose we get back to the 
bridge game — or don’t you want to learn 
after all? 

Aunt Sally: It is a matter of the su- 
premest indifference to me! 

Mrs. J.: Why, of course. Of course 
we do. Everybody in town — 

Jeane: Yes, yes. Now it is your bid, 
Dad. Bid. 

Mr. J.: I’d rather Mama went first. 

Mrs. J.: Very well, I’ll — 

Jeane: You are impossible. Utterly 
impossible. 

Mrs. J.: Are you deaf? I said that I 
would not mind being “it” first. 

Jeane (laughing hopelessly): But you 
can’t — 

Mrs. J.: Well, I don’t mind learning — 

Jeane: Oh, Mama. Dad dealt so he 
bids first. 

Mrs. J.: You always were partial to 
him. And to think — after all these 
years — 


Jeane: Don’t be silly. Bid, Dad. 

Mr. J.: Eighty-five. 

Jeane: Oh, Allah — 

Mr. J.: Well, oh well — one spade. 

Jeane: By. 

Mrs. J.: Oh, is that what they say? 
By-by. 

Aunt Sally: I’ll pass, but I won’t by. 

Jeane: Now, Mama, you’re the dum- 
my — 

Mrs. J.: Dummy? SO! I’m a dummy, 
am I? (Throwing down her cards) To 
think — 

Jeane (comforting her while the oth- 
ers look on amazed): Goodnight, Mama, 
it is — you know I didn’t mean — 

Mrs. J.: To think that my only child — 
my first born — • 

Jeane (gripping her arm): It is only 
a term of the game. It means that you 
don’t play this time. 

Mrs. J.: Why don’t I? That’s what 
I’d like to know. I’m sure I’m as capa- 
ble as Sam is of — 

Aunt Sally: Samuel, my dear. Samuel. 
How you do shock me! 

Jeane: It is always that way, Mama. 
Someone is always the — er dummy. 
(Mrs Johnson reluctantly resumes her 
place at the table. Now, play Dad — just 
like the book said. (They play several 
rounds very slowly.) 

Mrs. J.: Did I tell you the grand 
news — 

Mr. J.: About the new salad, dear? 

Mrs. J.: Of course not. Mrs. Grace- 
ton has made me chairman of the finance 
committee of the woman’s club. 

Jeane: Mama! Mrs. Graceton. 

Mrs. J.: Yes, my dear. Mrs. Graceton. 
And I’ll be thrown with her real often. 
In fact, frequently! 

Aunt Sally: The club probably needs 
money. 

Mrs. J.: Be ashamed, Sally. This 
means that the leaders of this town are 
beginning to appreciate me — I mean we 
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— us — that is, the family. 

Jeane: And then you’ll get to knowing 
Mrs. Howard, and Mrs. Hatcher, and — 

Aunt Sally: Wonderful! Wonderful! 
The king of Persia could not be more 
welcome. 

Jeane: Why don’t you give a luncheon 
for them, Mama? 

Mrs. J.: I will. I surely will. I’ll 
do it. And Sam — uel, I think it would 
be grand for you to start the fund with 
a liberal contribution. 

Aunt Sally: No doubt you are fulfilling 
their expectations. 

Mrs. J.: Why, Sally! What about it 
Sam — 1 mean Samuel — what do you 
think? 

Mr. J.: I agree. 

Aunt Sally: Has he ever been known 
to do otherwise? 

Jeane: Well, are we going to finish this 
game or are we ain’t? 

Mrs. J.: Why, Jeane! What would 
Emory think? 

Jeane: But I know better. I would not 
say it around anybody else. Let’s play 
now. 

Mr. J.: I’d rather play Flinch — or 
checkers. 

Aunt Sally (getting up): It is my bed 
time. 

Mrs. J. (pointedly): As yet, I am not 
ready to retire. 

Aunt Sally: Humph! (Exit). 

Jeane: Well, Emory promised to call 
by if he could manage to slip away from 
his club. It’s ten-thirty now. I guess 
lie’s not coming. 

Mrs. J.: I am so happy that Mr. North- 
rup is interested in you. (She looks 
pointedly at Mr. Johnson, who hurried- 
ly gathers up his paper and goes out). 
Just what are his intentions, Jeane? 

Jeane: He hasn’t exactly proposed yet, 
but we are practically engaged. 

Mrs. J.: I do hope we can announce it 
this spring. A spring wedding would 
make such an impression. And with his 
background. My dear, you have done 
well. (Exit Jeane. Mrs. Johnson goes 
to the phone and rings for central) 
5813R Yes. Hel-lo — hoo. May I speak 


with Mrs. Graceton, please, if you don’t 
mind. Oh, she has retired for the even- 
ing. Will you be so kind as to tell her 
that Mary Johnson called. MARY 
JOHNSON. Johnson. Mrs. S. P. J-o-h-n- 
s-o-n. Thank you. (To Jeane) To think 
that that stupid maid didn’t know my 
name. Oh, you’re gone. (She turns out 
the lamps and exits). 

Scene 2 (Two days later. Same as 
scene one. 

Bowls of spring flowers and roses are 
placed throughout the room. Mrs. John- 
son is flitting from one table to another 
readjusting flowers, ornaments, etc.) 

Mrs. Johnson: Jeane. JEANE! Come 
here. (She hurries in) Do you think this 
vase looks better here or over there? 

Jeane: Over there. No, I believe I’d 
leave them just as they are. 

Mrs. J.: If you were me, would you 
sit here or in that chair by the win- 
dow — “Neither a borrower or a leader be 
For loan oft loses — ” 

Jeane: What in this world are you 
saying ? 

Mrs. J.: Oh, somebody or other wrote 
it. Quotations, my dear — quotations! 
One is marked by one’s acquaintance 
with lit’rature. 

Jeane: But where — 

Mrs. J.: A dictionary — a dictionary of 
quotable quotations. One is marked — 
(Bell rings) Oh, there they are. There 
they are. They have come (She rushes 
forward). 

Jeane: Mama! Let the maid answer 
the door. You come with me (They tip 
out. Enter three conservatively dressed, 
dignified matrons. They look critically 
about the room, look at each other signif- 
icantly, and seat themselves on a sofa. 
Re-enter Mrs. Johnson.) 

Mrs. J.: How do you do, Mrs. Grace- 
ton? And how are all of you? 

Mrs. Graceton: Well, thank you. (Si- 
lence for a few minutes. Mrs. Johnson 
gulps and nervously begins.) 

Mrs. J.: Isn’t it a lov-e-ly day? 
(brightly) Indeed, I might agree with 
the poet, “The grey ey’d morn smiles on 
the frowning night.” 
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Mrs. G.: Yes, I suppose so. 

Mrs. J.: You know, literature has al- 
ways been my favorite pastime. 

Mrs. Wallace: Indeed? (Pause. Mrs. 
Johnson, embarrased). 

Mrs. Howard (Making conversation): 
How many children have you, Mrs. John- 
son? 

Mrs. J.: To quote — “But one, poor one, 
one poor and loving child.” 

Mrs. G.: To come down to the busi- 
ness at hand — Mrs. Johnson, we cons?d- 
ered a long time before taking this step, 
for the chairmanship of this committee 
is a responsible position. 

Mrs. Hatcher: Yes, indeed. We con- 
sidered appointing Mrs. Thompson, the 
mayor's wife, and the superintendent's 
sister. 

Mrs. J. : But as one author said, 
“What's in a name. The rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” 

Mrs. Wallace: Your roses are very 
sweet. 

Mrs. Graceton: To be frank with you, 
Mrs. Johnson — 

Mrs. J. (Triumphantly): 

“To be or not to be — 

That is the question.” 

Mrs. G.: As I was saying — to be frank 
with you, our organization is in dire 
need. 

Mrs. J.: “Ay, me. How weak a thing 
the heart of woman is!” 

Mrs. G. : My dear Mrs. Johnson, your 
quotation is entirely inapplicable. You 
misunderstand me. Our need is purely 
financial. 

Mrs. J.: Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Howard: You are always so very 
generous, Mrs. Johnson. 

Mrs. J.: Oh, thank you. Thank you 
so much for that compliment. I appre- 
ciate it so much. I truly do — 

Mrs. Hatcher: Yes, I have so often 
heard people speak of the Johnson liber- 
ality. 

Mrs. J. (beaming): You make me so 
happy. (Brightly) In fact— “And then 
my heart with pleasure fills and dances 
with the daffodils.” 

(The women look at each other, trying 


to restrain their mirth.) 

Mrs. H.: To continue — we don’t feel 
that it would be fair to you — 

Mrs. J.: “Fair is foul and foul is 
fair.” 

Mrs. Wallace: Do you think so? 

Mrs. G.: We do not feel that it would 
be fair to you not to give you an oppor- 
tunity to Contribute an amount that 
would be worthy of you and of your fam- 
ily's reputation of generosity. 

Mrs. J.: Thank you. Oh, thank you 
ever so much, Mrs. Graceton. In fact, 
last night when we were playing bridge 
— (you know, we do so enjoy bridge.) 
Well, when we were playing, Samuel — 
that is Mr. Johnson, suggested that he 
give us several thousand dollars. And 
I 

Mrs. G.: Yes, we thought that you 
would want to help. Now when shall 
we expect it? 

Mrs. J.: Oh, I'll have Sa — Mr. John- 
son mail it tonight. 

Mrs. G.: We really must be going. 

Mrs. J.: Oh, no. NO — don't go. I 
have some light refreshments — oh, I 
mean — that is, won't you please stay for 
tea. Just sit still now. I’ll be back in 
a jiff. (She trips lightly out of the 
room. The women break into soft 
laughter.) 

Mrs. G.: What a fool. What a fool! 

Mrs. Hatcher (laughing): To quote — 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

Mrs. Wallace: Wasn’t she too killing — 
(Re-enter Mrs. Johnson. A maid follows 
her and they serve an elaborate luncheon 
course.) 

Mrs. J.: Girls, “Grow old along with 
me. The best is yet to be.” 

Mrs. Hatcher: Really? 

Mrs. J.: Yes indeedy. (They eat). 
What with an engaged daughter — 

Mrs. Howard: To whom is she en- 
gaged? 

Mrs. J.: To Emory Northcut. 

Mrs. G.: How interesting. He is my 
nephew. I had heard nothing of it. 

Mrs. J.: Well, the dear things are 
keeping it a secret. I am going to an- 
nounce it soon. 
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Mrs. G.: I shall like to see it. (We 
must go. Mrs. Johnson follows them to 
the door). 

Mrs. J.: Come again. Do. Come soon. 
I enjoyed your visit so much — Oh, yes. 
I'll mail it tonight. Goodbye. 

Scene 3 (Same as one. Two weeks 
later.) 

Jeane: Play, Dad. For the love of 
Mike play. 

Mrs. J.: Sure. I'm thinking. This 
flinch sure beats bridge. 

. Aunt Sally: But wasn’t the change 
from fashionable bridge rather sudden? 
(Laughs.) 

Mrs. J.: Really, Sally — 

Aunt Sally: Stop kicking me, Mary. 
I know you don’t want the subject dis- 
cussed, but Jeane had just as well get 
used to it. The whole town is talking. 

Mrs. J.: Let them. Let them. What 
do we care about old Emory Northcut 
anyway? 

Jeane: Well, I don’t care who he mar- 
ries, but what I don’t understand is 
what he sees in that plain looking Alma 
Dixon. 

Mrs. J.: I’m glad he didn’t marry you. 
I’ll bet you he won’t even support her. 

Aunt Sally: I suppose you are also 


glad that Mrs. Graceton decided that 
they didn’t need you on that commit- 
tee. 

Mrs. J.: She didn’t do that. They 
raised the fund so fast that they didn’t 
even need any committee. 

Aunt Sally: Yes, what Sam — yes, I 
said SAM, what Sam gave them was all 
they wanted. 

Mrs. J.: Do you suppose that was it? 
Oh, me! Oh, me! 

Jeane: Dirty old things. 

Mrs. J.: And I told them you were 
engaged to Emory — 

Jeane: MOTHER! 

Mr. J.: Come on. Come on and play. 

Mrs. J.: Play? PLAY? Who wants 
to play old flinch? (She throws down 
the cards, and flings herself upon a sofa, 
moaning.) 

Jeane: Well, we can’t help it. I prom- 
ised to go to the movies with Donald. 
So long. 

Mrs. J.: What? You wait a minute. Do 
you mean Donald Jones, the GRO- 
CER’S son? 

Jeane: Yes. (Exit.) 

Mrs. J. (groaning): To think. TO 
THINK that my daughter — and a gro- 
cer’s — 
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EDITORIAL 


Spring 

Kiyr OW is the high time of the year, And whatever of life hath ebbed away, 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer.” Winter, the cold, dead 
season of the year, is rapidly fleeing with its frost and snow, and nature is 
once again shaking off her mantle drab for a more lovely one of misty green 
and hazy yellow. Here and there scattered among tender young leaves of 
orchard trees, infant buds and tiny fragrant blossoms peep from their leafy 
cradles rocked gently to and fro in the breeze. Spring has come at last with 
its soft green canopies, brightened by the milky daisies and golden daffodils 
which it spreads over limitless wastes of meadow. She has come at last — 
“Coy Spring — Teaching barren moors to smile, Painting pictures mile on 
mile.” 

Life is again stirring in the woodlands and as it rouses itself from the 
long winters rest, underground sleepers begin pushing their way through 
the rich moist earth to proclaim themselves the first tiny heralds of spring. 
“Every clod feels a stir of might, An instinct within it that reaches and 
towers, And — Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” Fragrant wild violets 
bob up over night to fill the air with their delicate perfume. Wee Jack-in- 
the-pulpits stretch upward their erect little bodies and almost shout at the 
world that spring is here. Pale yellow honeysuckles come stealing across 
thorny trees and low thick bushes. They seem to give of their very lives 
as they scatter the scent of mellow honey on every breeze. These and 
thousands of other woodplants are working silently at the advance of a 
great floral procession, strewing the way with faintly tinted flowers. 

All the tiny creatures of the fresh green woods are showing signs of 
renewed life. Great green-backed frogs are piping cheerily aw r ay their 
deeply pitched songs as they sit for hours on the banks of cool, swishing 
streams. Early birds open their mating season with chanting love songs 
t« each other as they hop from twig to twig in anxious pursuits. It is the 
part of the robins, song sparrows, blue birds, and meadow larks to sound 
their bugle notes over the messengers of spring. 

Soon fat little bees will be buzzing their way from blossom to blossom, 
and varicolored butterflies will sail noiselesgly from flower to flower for, 
“The insect youth are on their way, Eager to taste the honied spring.” 

Truly, “There is no time like Spring, When life’s alive in everything.” 
It is the time to run, the time to ride, the time when the “heart is so full 
that a drop overfills it.” 

And yet we can say of this new and glorious Spring, “Thou still — art 
the same blithe sweet thing Thou ever wast.” 
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The Criterion of Literature 

TS AMERICA fame-mad? 

-*• We may well ask the question, for, with just cause, this is an age of 
hero-worship. Such worship has its advantages, since it causes to be held 
up before the people certain ideals which are more often than not, worth 
striving toward. But it also has its disadvantages, since it tends to blind 
people and numb their sense of values. 

Not long ago announcements were flashed through the air that the 
world’s foremost aviator was to marry. Following close on the flash of 
announcements, came photographs of the young woman relayed by wire 
to every state in the union and abroad as well — and a girl had won fame. 

Within a few hours reporters were scribbling their interviews with the 
new celebrity, and the journalistic nose began to quiver as the rumor went 
around that this girl was not only a fiancee, but a poet as well — here was 
news indeed. And news it was in an ironic sense as well as in the more 
rigid meaning. The girl’s poems were printed in papers and magazines 
decorated by such adjectives as ‘‘brilliant”, “thoughtful”, and “delightful”. 

With all due respect to the young author, the literary world gasped in 
dismay. By simply admitting that she was going to marry a man whom 
the world loved, the girl had won for her poems, which have been sur- 
passed by many another young college poet, a fame that other poets will 
never get. It is a fame that will not last, but its quick spread has pointed 
out a danger that people of today do not realize sufficiently. 

Is fame going to he the criterion of our literature, and are we going to 
concede first place to its protegees? Are we going to lavish our praise on 
people who are famous for something entirely out of the literary field and 
famous in that alone? How long are we going to continue to hold up such 
pieces of mediocrity and label them beautiful before people who have no 
way of knowing any better than to accept them. 


Literary Thieves 

I N AN interesting and revealing article in the January Bookman Louis 
Sherwin undertakes to explain and trace our heritage of literary theft. 
Mr. Sherwin shocks his readers by denouncing Moses as the first 
literary forgerer to be recorded by history and as the prototype of the most 
numerous class of literary thieves. The author also points out the similarity 
of David’s Psalm CIV to the Egyptian Ikhnaton’s Hymn to the Sun, thus 
including the psalmist in his manifold list of literary thieves. 

Many revered historical figures are robbed of ' all their honor by the 
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discovery that they too have been guilty of this crime. Even the honored 
Solon, respected by all students of Greek history, is said to have forged a 
line in the second book of Homer’s Iliad. 

Frequent exposures of ecclesiastical forgeries by monks bear witness to 
the prevalance of the evil in the middle ages. “It merits attention that these 
exploits in falsification were exceedingly minute in all matters affecting the 
church property.” The monk was very clever in his devices for erasing the 
manuscripts, writing documents in archaic forms, and even in replacing the 
parchments. Annius of Veterbo, a Dominican monk who collected historical 
works and spread them as the works of Cato; Charles Julius Bertram who 
instigated the famous De Setu Britanniae; William Henry and his Shake- 
speare fraud; “Ossian”, the fake of James MacPherson; and many other 
examples of literary thefts of ancient and more modern times were given. 

Whether one is able to agree with Mr. Sherwin in his theory of biblical 
forgeries or whether he believes that the author has been biasd in his zeal 
to expose past thefts — the almost complete absence of American literary 
thefts is observed and accepted. 

There is only one example of an outstanding literary fake in our country ; 
but there remain in individuals a tendency to steal the ideas of others. 
This expression of other’s ideas as one’s own is a result of mental laziness 
rather than any deep-seated lack of honor. With the encouragement given 
us by a knowledge that our history is almost free from literary parishes, 
we are led to believe that a moment for minute honesty in personal expres- 
sion and credit for all quotations as well as an agitation for originality in 
speech will soon come. 


Adonais 

ly/TODERN romanticists still quote frequently from Rupert Brooke, and if 
**-"-*- he is truly a symbol to this century of what Keats was to his age, the 
romanticists of the future will probably follow the example of their prede- 
cessors. What recent English poet is more like Keats and his contemporaries 
in spirit? 

In Rupert Brooke is the poetic poet, — his place is at the last of the 
early moderns, before the melange and the formlessness of the futurists. 
The modern English romantic can turn to him with almost the same 
reverence with which he would read Keats and Shelley, with more reverence 
than he would pay Byron, and with keener interest than he would feel 
for Byron. 

Like Keats, Rupert Brooke is vivid, he is youthful — like him he was 
doomed to an early death — he is primarily a lover, a lover of the transient 
beauty of the world. He is not so great a naturalist as Keats, and were he 
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so prolific he could not be called modern. And there is more of the Don 
Juan in Brooke than in the original Adonais. 

With the maturity shown in Brooke’s skill in verification, the exquisite 
beauty of diction and the vividness and aptness of figure make him refresh- 
ing as well as classic, as in the passage: 


44 From inland 

Leaps a gay fragment of some mocking tune, 

That tinkles and laughs and fades along the sand 
And dies between the seawall and the sea.” 

So also, 


44 . Yet, behind the night. 

Waits for the great unborn, somewhere afar. 

Some white tremendous daybreak.” 

And 


the level seas of moonlight.” 


But among the poems dearest to those who love him is “The Hill**, 
which ends: 


4 “We are Earth's best, that learnt her lesson here. 

Life is our cry. We have kept the faith,’ we said; 
We shall go down with unreluctant tread 
Rose-crowned into the darkness . . . . ’ Proud we were, 
And laughed, that had such brave true things to say. 

— And then you suddenly cried, and turned away.” 
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Two Qlimpses Into the West 

By CAROLINE PARSONS 

AGUA CALIENTE 


B AVE you ever 
seen a Mexican 
Monte Carlo ? 

Have you ever 
seen an old Spanish mis- 
sion? Did you ever ex- 
pect to see a mixture of 
the two? 

Down in Mexico, 
across the California 
border, just outside otf 
Tia Juana, this strange 
combination takes the 
name of Augua Caliente. 

There are only two build- 
ings, the hotel, which is 
like the mission, and the 
casino. It is the only 
bright spot within miles of the barren 
wasteland that borders the Pacific Ocean. 
There is only one floor in the hotel, but 
as there is more room than anything 
else in this section of Mexico, it covers 
much territory. The hotel starter is an 
old fat Mexican whose general appear- 
ance at once makes one want to run the 
other way rather than enter, but soon 
one grows accustomed to him and to the 
other foreign servants. 

The casino is on the left of the hotel, 
at the entrance, and is the most fasci- 
nating part of the plant. At the entrance 
are Spanish cigarette girls in their na- 
tive costumes. The main dining room is 
so rich and foreign that it seems almost 
gaudy; but in the court, where tea is 
served, the atmosphere is gayer and 
lighter. 

In the barroom are the much read of 
gambling devices. It is almost impossi- 
ble to describe this room, for people are 
swarming, pushing, and crowding so 
that only the confusion is evident. How- 
ever, the dice games, roulette wheels, 
and the bar are always kept busy — espe- 
cially on Sunday afternoon. 

The music, instead of coming from an 
orchestra, as in our modem hotels, is 


furnished by several 
young Mexicans with 
good voices and guitars. 
They play only Spanish 
music, and this makes 
the Mexican atmosphere 
more realistic. 

But the people! Not a 
foreigner to be found. If 
America is usually well 
represented at a place 
like this, it absolutely 
monopolizes Agua Cali- 
ente. And what types 
are found mingling to- 
gether! Old and young, 
rich and poor (mainly 
rich), refined and coarse, 
intelligent and ignorant, well dressed 
and cheaply dressed, genuinely and ar- 
tificially gay, drunk and sober, actors, 
actresses, onlookers, sightseers, and the 
regular patrons of the place. But there 
is one thing common to all. Inconsist- 
ent as it may seem after some of the 
types named, there is more money in 
evidence in this place than is likely to 
be found in any other place outside of a 
bank. The way some of the players lose 
appalling sums of money would startle 
Wall Street. 

The most fascinating creature I have 
ever seen was at Agua Caliente. She 
was a girl about five feet high, slight 
of figure, and dressed in the height of 
fashion, but artificial through and 
through. Her finger nails were perfect- 
ly manicured, her face perfectly “made 
up,” her eyes perfectly mascaraed, her 
hair perfectly curled in a long bob, and 
her mannerisms charming. There was 
nothing natural about her, yet her de- 
liberate, studied affectations, and babyish 
voice and expression were most attrac- 
tive. We were told that she was repre- 
sentative of the type that frequent the 
place. 

This magnificent “Mexican Monte Car- 
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lo,” like the girl, is wonderful in its ar- 
tificial splendor and grandeur, but also 
like the girl, there seems to be nothing 
of real value about it at all. 

HOLLYWOOD 

If you care anything about moving 
pictures, don’t go to Hollywood! If you 
have ever dreamed of the place you’ve 
read about so much and want to preserve 
the illusion of the dream, stay away from 
it. 

You have probably always pictured 
Hollywood as a little town of a few hun- 
dred people nestling in the mountains 
away from the world of reality. And, 
like me, you would probably expect to 
walk down the little main street and see 
pictures being made in every store, out 
on the sidewalk, and around every cor- 
ner. 

As for the people! Why I expected 
to see Richard Dix in his roadster park- 
ed in front of the drug store with Ma- 
ry Brian, Jackie Coogan sitting on the 
curb, Tom Mix dashing around on his 
horse, and Mary and Doug in the door- 
way of the studio. To say nothing of 
Lon Chaney, Billie Dove, Gloria Swan- 
son, William Haines, and the rest of the 
stars. 

What I did see was this! In the first 
place it is almost impossible to tell when 
you leave Los Angeles and enter Holly- 
wood. It is a thriving little city, much 
more prosperous looking than one sees 
in the South. However, it seems to have 
every business but that of motion pic- 
tures. Except for the fact that oc- 
casionally one may see the front of a 
battle ship in a vacant lot, or the front 
of a prison with no walls, but many 
bars, — or church spires projecting from 
the center of a race track situated by the 
side of a pasteboard mansion, — there 
is not much in Hollywood that resembles 
the motion picture life so attractively de- 
picted by publicity agents. All these are 


hidden as much as possible by conserva- 
tive, uninteresting wooden fences. And 
to gain admittance to a studio is next 
to impossible. 

As for Mary, Doug, and Gloria — they 
are not to be seen! In fact, to see an ex- 
tra is a rare treat. The most nonde- 
script, business-like men such as could 
be seen in any other city are found 
walking these streets. Such a disappoint- 
ment! It would have been so much more 
entertaining to stay in the hotel and read 
Photoplay. 

But now for the homes! They are the 
only items that come up to one’s expec- 
tation. From Corinne Griffeth’s con- 
servative red brick, public-looking home, 
and Pola Negri’s plain white colonial 
home,— which is an exact copy of the 
one two doors below belonging to her 
director, — to Nazimova s '‘Garden of the 
Gods,” they are as simple and elaborate, 
conservative and overdone, as one would 
expect each star to own — even to the 
fact that Lillian Gish lives in a hotel 
instead of owning her own home. 

The home of Hollywood’s nationally 
famous mayor looks more as if it belong- 
ed to a mayor than to Will Rogers. It 
is one of the town’s most stately homes, 
and its quiet dignity is most impres- 
sive. But the home of homes— the one 
belonging to Doheny! Surrounded by 
gorgeous shrubbery, it is known as one 
of the most beautiful estates to be found 
anywhere. Indeed, the servants’ quarters 
are a veritable mansion. 

The palm trees and other California 
vegetation make Hollywood a place 
worth seeing without a star’s presence to 
add to the glory of it. And after taking 
a mountain drive overlooking Beverly 
Hills, one is consoled for not having 
seen the famous characters of Holly- 
wood. After all, it is really better than 
having stayed in the hotel to read Pho- 
toplay. 
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Spring 



Enchantress Spring , let me behold 
The April stars , the April moon , 

And breathe the opiate of this night 
That dawn air drowns too soon — 

Oh 9 let me follotv Aprils roads , 

Through Aprils woods , moon-flooded , still , 
feel myself as close to stars 
As trees upon a hill — 

Then look into the silver east 

Where night must sink and day must start — 

Let me behold these once without 

Your fingers at my heart! 
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The Devil to Pay 

By MARTHA COOPER 


HE right honorable Reverend 
Elijah Nixon Felton Hose an- 
nounced to his sleeping audience 
that on his next trip to Perry 
he “wuz gwine lay de Debel low, gwine 
tell de trangressions of de serpent, and 
de meaness ob dat po white trash knowed 
as Satan.” The brick church of New 
Hope for “de colored man wuz gwine be 
favored by de pertinest sermon rendered 
by de most courageous and most divine 
preacher ob de slightly darker race.” So 
enthused did the pastor become that 
he awoke his congregation and struck 
terror to their hearts by the mere men- 
tion of his Satanic majesty. The good 
old religious sisters began to shout 
“Glory Halileujah”, “Blessed Brother 
‘Lijah”, or “Doggone de Debel”. 

The reverend closed his services with 
the warning “dat de sinners better turn 
out next Sunday month kase you neber 
know when de Debel might come for 
his pay. Turn ye from ye sinful ways”. 
There was much excitement around the 
church after the preaching. One deacon 
“ ’lowed as how de parson am mighty 
brave to attack de ole Debel”. Another 
“guissed as how if it didn’t rain and 
rise de branch it’d be a big day for de 
church”. The head of the deacons sug- 
gested that “dey have baptizin’ kase 
ebery body would be there and would 
want to git ’ligion to git saved from de 
Debel. Sho would be a good time to git 
revenge on de Sand Bed Church”. One 
sister thought “hit wus de propittious 
time for de turn-out of de lodge”. Truly 
Brother Elijah’s announcement had 
created the sensation he desired. 

Now Fate had arranged it so that “de 
Debel sermon” came the morning after 
a masquerade party given by the young 
men of Perry in honor of an unusually 
attractive visitor. Also Fate decreed 
that the visitor would be staying in the 


McIntosh home which was ruled over 
by Aunt Cindy, the head of the brick 
church lodge, and by Uncle Horace, “de 
prosie preacher ob de church.” Then too 
chance had caused Buddie Ware, the 
worst boy in town and the leader of 
all the other boys, to be very much in 
love with the visitor and to spend most 
of his time in the McIntosh home. Con- 
sequently, all the college set of Perry 
knew about the coming Devil sermon. 
On the Saturday nite of the dance 
Buddie appeared as a very red devil, 
with horns, pitch fork, tail, and all. 
Many asked if this was Elijah’s devil. 
This was all Buddie wanted. 

The eventful Sunday came at last. 
The brick church was packed. The right 
Reverend Elijah dressed in his best long 
coat and beaver hat, sat on the pulpit 
puffing at a cigar. Finally, he judged 
that the proper time had come for open- 
ing the services. He arose majestically, 
slowly adjusted his gold rimmed glasses, 
opened the great Bible exactly in the 
middle, and announced his text. 

“Brethers and Sisters, dis day we am 
gathered together to ’low me to recall 
you back-sliders from your sinful ways. 
I take my text from Deutromy, better 
knowed as de Lamentations ob de 
Hebrew ’Pistles at Levitcus. You’ll find 
it in the seventh chapter come a ’leventh 
verse: ‘And now Noah and Moses wuz 
awalking in Gessimere and de Debel 
come up. Noah lows how ‘Ye git way 
off behind me Satan kase I knows you 
am de worst man a-living!’ 

“Brethers and Sisters, I tells you all 
must do likewise. De Debel! Who am 
ob God’s chilluns afraid ob de debel? 
He am de cuss ob de universe. He flies 
round doing de most outrageous deeds. 
Oh, you dancers and pleasures-seekers, 
de time has come to depart from your 
sinful ways. Dat tailed-beast may come 
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at any time to claim his own and wid 
his fork he sho may put you in de fiery 
furnace. You, Josepheus, ober dere on 
de left what am about to go to sleep, 
you gwine gnash dem gold teeth if you 
don’t pay your debts. You all neber 
know when de Debel might come and de 
onliest way to widstand him is by git- 
ting de Holy Ghost and paying your 
pastor.” 

Elijah was warming up now. His coat 
was unbuttoned. He had jumped down 
from the pulpit and was directly back 
of the trap door from the loft. His 
audience was also warming up. Some 
sisters began to shout and those on the 
amen benches did not pause between the 
“Amen, brother, amen.” 

“I says, who is afraid of the Debel? 
De Good Book says dat he who doesn’t 
share his worldly goods wid de Lord 
am in danger ob Hell’s fire. I tell you 
chilluns of iniquity, beware! beware!” 

Pointing to the floor Elijah began to 
yell, “Old man Debel, down dere in 
Hades, hear ye what I say. Ye am 
de poorest scum of po’ white trash. Ye 
am a rattle-snake in de cotton patch 
a-spoiling a po’ nigger’s paradise. You 
ought to have big ears instead ob horns. 
You am a imnickious hyprocite. If I 
ever gits close enough to lay my hands 
on you I’ll choke you till you spite fire. 
You ain’t fittin’ to live. You doggone 
cussed old ” 

But lo! A flash of red dropped down 
from the sky clean through the roof 
(Yet perhaps it may have come from 
the open trap door to the loft). There 
stood Old Nick himself with all his 
equipment. The amen and shouting 
ceased. A wail of “Oh Lawsy, Lawsy,” 
arose as those nearest the door slipped 
out. The people on the front rows fell 
to their knees chanting, “Oh, Marse 
Debel! Oh, Marse Debel! Spare us!” 

For a moment the devil only stood and 
looked at Elijah. On the red face there 
was a broad grin while on the black face 
two white eyes almost popped out. Sud- 
denly the devil lifted his pitch fork high 


and swishing his tail began to prance 
around the reverend. Parson Hose 
swallowed hard, eyed the lifted fork, 
then extended his hand saying, “Welcome 
Squire Debel, welcome. You am sholy 
welcome. We — We — am sholy honored 
today. A — As I — I — wuz a-saying, 
brethers, and sisters, de debel am de 
bestest critter on de earth.” The preach- 
er’s eloquence increased. “He done give 
us all our pleasures as a-dancing and 
a-drinking. He am thoughtful and am 
loving.” The amen benches resounded 
as never before and the congregation 
soon took up the loud “Amen, brother, 
amen. Amen, brother, amen.” The 
parson continued, “You ain’t neber 
heard me say an unkind word concern- 
ing de debel. (Was that a laugh up- 
stairs?) He am a brother all glorious. 
Now let us stand and sing ‘Glory To 
De Debel’.” The roof was almost lifted 
by the song. Everyone shouted the 
hymn. With a shriek and a howl sud- 
denly Satan lept throught the window, 
and flew, or rather ran, to a nearby 
grave-yard. The music became softer. 
The red flash disappeared behind a tomb- 
stone, and the song ceased. There was 
silence. The right Reverend Elijah sank 
to a chair, mopped his brow, and weakly 
said to an already empty church, “You 
all am dismissed.” 

A few minutes later Buddie Ware 
slipped into town with a large bundle 
under his arm. Some time later three 
of his chums came out of the vacated 
brick church. The four boys made a 
bonfire of Buddie’s package, yawning and 
laughing much as the flames died down. 
From that Sunday no more was ever 
heard of the right Reverend Elijah Nixon 
Felton Hose. Many believe that Satan 
came and took him from the earth be- 
cause he spoke so harshly of His 
Majesty. Consequently every negro 
around Perry was very particular of 
what he said about the underworld. 
Also, from that time no one ever entered 
the brick church again, and, Buddie came 
to no more masquerades as the Devil. 
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Reverie 


Spring 


Oh, yellow half-moon behind naked oaks, 
Oh, golden moon rising out of black pines, 
Oh, April air heavy with dew- wet lilacs — 
Heavy you make my heart with love and 
spring. 

Irony 

Why did love wake in my heart 
When it died in yours? 

I thought you hardly mattered 
Until I knew you had forgotten — 

A glance from you, 

And a warm clasp of your hand 
Brought no thrill to my heart 
Until I knew it was only 
A friendly glance, and a thoughtless 
clasp. 

By ELIZABETH INGRAM. 

Youth 

She used to stand — 

With the sea foam at her feet 
And the sea winds in her hair, 

With a wild, restless longing in her 
eyes — 

A wild, sweet longing to follow the sun's 
track 

Across the sea, red in the fading sun, 
To the land beyond the sea. 

A Wind 

God, make me a wind — 

A winter wind, 

That sweeps clean snow 
Into black-dirt pits, 

And steals dead leaves 
From silver-limbed ghosts 
Of lonely trees. 

A spring wind — 

That breathes new hope 
Into bleak, cold hills, 

And wipes the gloom 
From life-pulsing trunks 
Of slim, new trees. 


In mystery, beneath 

Sad skies that weep, forlorn, 

And hide away the sun, 

The trilling spring is born. 

Spring's feet are on the hills, 

Her voice laughs in the brooks — 

Her flower-banners fly 
In sweet secluded nooks. 

By ELIZABETH WILDE. 

The Lover to His Inconstant 

Mistress 

(Latin Style) 

Fickle, inconstant one! 

One moment you invite with your smile, 
The next you threaten with your frown. 
Why should I always follow? 

Have I no will of my own? 

You with your snaring beauty, your 
deceiving charm, 

Wounding and healing, only to wound 
once more! 

I would scorn you, hate you, 

And yet — you turn, you smile, 

And once again I am your slave. 

By MARY FISKE. 

Little Soul 

Oh, little soul, these suns will rise and 
set, 

These winds will blow, 

These mountain streams will flash 
In waterfalls, and down their valleys roll, 
With shifting seasons — 

Birds will choir the trees, and flowers 
will blow 

Into full blossoms, fade and go 
To dusty making of new petals — 

Man will spring like them from dust, 
Climb to maturity, reach ever up 
Toward his mocking goal, 

Even as you have reached, — 

Die and live on into eternity, 

Long after you are gone, 

Oh, little soul! 
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Spring Fever 

By MILDRED BARBER 


about 
time of 
year, 
e i s a 
something brooding 
in the air quite in- 
visible but quite ef- 
fective in the results 
it accomplishes. One 
cannot grasp it or 
even evade it; yet it 
has the strongest af- 
finity for humans, 
whom it loves to 
hold under with its curious, irresistible 
spell. It is rather like the feeling which 
Cupid produces with his quiver in the 
fact that it pervades the whole body 
with its characteristic dullness towards 
directed concentration, and its attitude 
towards nothing in particular. It is 
something that acts independently of 
everything else and laughs scornfully 
at man’s futile attempts to pursue any 
set thing or to turn it aside. Such is 
the Spring Fever. 

It is very amusing to watch a fellow 
sufferer of this disease. Down town a 
few days ago, a blue-uniformed man with 
a silver badge on his coat, blew his whis- 
tle frantically between puffs of breath at 
a middle-aged woman walking nonchal- 
antly across the street in defiance of the 
street signals. 

“Lady,” he gasped, “look out! You 
nearly got run over by that Coca-Cola 
truck. Didn’t you see the red light?” 

She awoke from her dream with a 
startled “Oh-h-h.” Why she had not 
even heard the warning ring of the street 
signal, much less seen the flickering 
change of the light. It is doubtful if 
she knew she was treading upon the 


main thoroughfare, 
or that there was 
anybody else in the 
world beside her. 
But she could not 
b e blamed much, 
because she was a 
prey of the Spring 
Fever. 

It has about the 
same effect on little 
Jake, the little col- 
ored boy, whose 
weekly job is to 
mow the lawns of the neighborhood. 
During the winter months, he sends the 
blades of grass shooting briskly into the 
air, and presents himself at the back 
door to collect his pay before he has 
hardly been missed. But in the Spring 
it requires the utmost exertion for him 
to mow two lengths of the lawn with- 
out stopping to gaze languishingly at 
nothing in general, and to pick up and 
chew loose blades of grass, and some- 
times even to lie down on the cool soft 
grass, eventually falling asleep. He is 
another Spring Fever victim. 

For generations and generations back, 
people have been the petty objects of 
this playful fever. Who knows but that 
Adam and Eve may have had it, too! 
For the beautiful scenery around that 
perfect garden may have so enraptured 
their spirits, that they saw nothing but 
goodness in everything, and became ig- 
norantly immune to the fatal warnings. 
The reddish apple, shining with fresh- 
ness, became probably just the seed of 
prey, planned by the Spring Fever. This 
malady is a rather important “some- 
thing” after all, is it not? 
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Joseph and His Brethren 

— H. W. FREEMAN 


The title of H. W. Freeman’s novel, 
Joseph and His Brethren, has allure for 
those who have thrilled to the adventures 
of Joseph, son of Jacob, the recipient of 
the colorful coat, his father's blessing, 
the love of God, and all the things he 
most desired except the love of his envi- 
ous brethren. A glance at Mr. Free- 
man's book shows that Joseph, like Jo- 
seph of Genesis, has a brother Benja- 
min. That is all the similarity that ex- 
ists between these tales. Mr. Freeman’s 
Joseph Geaiter has only one possession 
of value and that is the devotion of his 
brothers, who, except for an interval 
when they are all in love with the hired 
girl, know no jealousies among each 
other and fight for no favors from a fa- 
ther whose only love is his land. In the 
introduction to Joseph and His Brethren 
written by R. H. Mottram we are told 
that Crakenhill Farm is the real “hero" 
of the book, and surely no hero ever at- 
tracted greater loyalty or wove himself 
more into the minds and hearts of any 
characters than does this East Suffolk 
farm into the lives of the Geaiter family. 

The Geaiters live lives of drudgery and 
each one slaves to do his part of the 
work on the farm. When spells of rest- 
lessness and rebellion force them to 
attempt escape each brother realizes 
that the farm has “become a part of 
him" and cannot be left behind. Each 
brother, except the eldest, who the reader 
is given to understand is old enough to 
know better, makes an effort at escape 
and one by one each realizes that the 


call of free land in Canada, the lure of 
joining the army and seeing the world 
and even love in the springtime are not 
sufficient to loosen the hold of the land 
in which they are rooted, and each one 
returns home with his enthusiasm for 
pigs and cows and potatoes at fever 
pitch. The brethren learn about land 
for almost half the book before Joseph 
is born to bless the union of their father 
and the erstwhile hired girl, Nance, and 
then they learn about love from him. 
Their pathetic efforts to teach young 
Joseph the things they have learned by 
experience and which Joseph is to learn 
by experience alone, and their final com- 
promise in order to hold him, makes a 
story which, dull in the retelling, is 
fascinating enough to hold eager interest 
through three hundred and seventy-two 
pages. One is reminded of Giants in 
the Earth, with its dramatic account of 
the settling of Norwegian immigrants 
in America and the wresting of their 
living from the wilderness. The reading 
of Giants in the Earth will enable those 
who are not such pig and potato en- 
thusiasts to better interpret Joseph and 
His Brethren and to better understand 
how generations of battling with the 
elements can make the land a part of 
the life of the farmer from which he is 
unable to separate himself. There is 
something reminiscent of Jalna in the 
life of the brothers of Crankenhill Farm, 
though the Geaiter family lack entirely 
the warmth and color of the Whiteoaks. 

—KATHARINE CARNES. 


The True Heart 

—SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 

A contrast to Joseph and His Brethren Warner, and particularly so because of 
is The True Heart by Sylvia Townsend the similarity of setting. Here again we 
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have rural England and many of the 
same types of characters and here we 
meet at every turn the beasts of the 
field and the fowls of the air, but with 
what a difference! The treatment of 
the two books is as different as the 
treatment of Oliver Twist would be if 
Barrie had written it. 

Our heroine is the servant girl, 
Sukey Bond, who meets sordid conditions 
and experiences as terrible as those of 
Nance at Crakenhill Farm and walks 
through them in loveliness. A graduate 
of the Warburton Memorial Female 
Orphanage and a winner of prizes in 
“laundrywork, fine darning, plain needle- 
work, besides good conduct and knowl- 
edge of the Holy Scriptures, 1 ” Sukey 
goes out to service, with a full-grown 
conscience and the innocence of a child. 
Endeavors for cleanliness fill her life 
until Eric brings her love and this love 
she clings to and pursues through the 


terrors of a quarrel with Eric's mother, 
a night's lodging with a tramp, another 
at a brothel and finally an audience 
with the queen. Fantastic adventures 
these are and as charming as only Miss 
Warner or Barrie could have made them. 
Here is the enchantment, the pathos, 
and the beautiful nonsense of A Kiss 
for Cinderella, and only those who love 
Barrie and have tried to describe him 
can realize how baffled one feels at try- 
ing to impart the lovely something that 
Miss Warner does to her reader with 
every character and every scene she 
presents. There are those who do not 
care for her as there are always people 
to whom unreality is abhorrent, but 
those whom Mr. Fortune delighted will 
find an equal pleasure in learning to 
love Sukey Bond, whose wistful appeal, 
like that of the waif Diane in Seventh 
Heaven, is that of the true heart. 

—KATHARINE CARNES. 


Scarlet Sister Mary 

—JULIA PETERKIN 


The era of romantic negro stories is 
past. There was a time when the Uncle 
Remus type was all that the readers 
asked — in fact all they would accept — 
from those who wrote about negroes in 
fiction. But Julia Peterkin and Dubose 
Heyward and the other moderns who 
choose from this field have divested the 
negro of that cloak of romantic stupidity, 
and he is now presented to the public 
as nearly as possible like he would be 
in real life: as near as words can in- 
terpret the feelings and motives of a 
human heart; as near as the white man 
can interpret the complex simplicity of 
his darker brother. 

Scarlet Sister Mary, being the third 
of Julia Peterkin's popular negro stories, 
follows the other two books in its tragic 
detail. Although Mrs. Peterkin has not 
actually dragged out the searing tragedy 
before the reader's eyes (as she does in 
Green Thursday) one must admit that 


she did not get very far off-stage to 
hurt her characters. There is no heart- 
breaking scene like the one in Green 
Thursday where the red rooster attacked 
the baby. 

Mary, whose ten scarlet stripes of 
sin isolated her from the “saints" of 
Heaven’s Gate Church, is strikingly like 
Killdee in Green Thursday. She is so 
near him in her ideas and impulses that 
one is convinced that Mrs. Peterkin has 
very definite opinions as to the qualities 
desired in hero or heroine. 

It is easy to see that the author did 
not approach an unfamiliar subject. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe may have felt 
capable of writing Uncle Tom's Cabin 
before she had ever seen a southern 
negro, but Julia Peterkin knew from 
years of contact with the Quarters 
negroes how they lived and what they 
suffered. 

Her treatment of dialect is amazing. 
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This is surely the nearest an author has 
ever come to exact reproduction of the 
Southern negro’s language, unadorned. 
There are a few words, such as “yunnuh” 
and “enty” which seem unfamiliar, but 
they are, no doubt, colloquial to that 
region, or to South Carolina. The author, 
even when she is not giving direct quo- 
tations or interpreting the thoughts that 
pass through her characters’ minds, 
drops easily into a language half-way 
between the correct literary English and 
the dialect of her characters, so that 
the story moves smoothly and keeps the 


reader in sympathy. 

As for my own opinion of the book, 
(and I am possibly alone in this view) 
I would still claim that the older, Green 
Thursday, is a better book because of 
the greater appeal of its main character 
and the skill with which Mrs. Peterkin 
handles the first tragedy. 

She has written Green Thursday, Black 
April, and Scarlet Sister Mary. The 
question is — will the next one be blue? 
or yellow ? 

—MARGARET CHAPMAN. 


The New Temple 

—JOHAN BOJER 


Johan Bojer’s New Temple is the story 
of the search for a new religion, told 
in the history of two young people, 
Louise and Lorentz, brother and sister. 
They have been reared by the widow of 
Bruseth, who tries to domineer over 
their lives. She has little influence on 
Lorentz but Louise is modeled to her 
pattern of a realist, and she is be- 
queathed the vast Bruseth estate. Soon 
after the Widow’s death, Louise and 
Lorentz seek their impoverished parents, 
from whom they have been estranged 
‘Tor their own good” many years earlier 
by their foster-mother. Their father, a 
sort of anti-Christian deist, gave Lorentz 
the cue for seeking the New Temple. 


After floundering irresolutely for a 
while, the young man entered the 
Lutheran Church by way of spreading 
the new doctrine. 

Bojer is more successful in his por- 
trayal of Norwegian country life than 
he is in developing his plot. The latter 
is rather weak in the religious change 
in Lorentz. But this is overcome by 
other fine points. His characterization is 
very good, especially that of Louise and 
of the Widow, and his description very 
colorful. Perhaps the best bits of phi- 
losophy are found in Lorentz’s letters 
to his parents when he is hunting for 
Christ. 

—ELIZABETH INGRAM. 
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Mercer Letter 


Cluster Editorial Office, 
Cluster Building, 
April, 1929. 

My Darling Girls: 

Last month, you remember, I related 
a tragic episode of a Wesleyan girl way 
back yonder who couldn’t get HER MAN. 
Since then I have been digging through 
old files in our office and have come upon 
papers throwing more light on the inci- 
dent. 

When Augustus Thomaston Merri- 
weather (THE MAN) awoke next morn- 
ing in the fastness of Sherwood Hall’s 
massive pile on the Mercer campus, the 
bright spring sunshine was cutting ca- 
pers on the bedroom floor. 

He rubbed vigorously his curly brown 
hair, scratched his back and left knee, 
yawned four times, stretched both arms, 
beat a manly chest, twisted his head, 
jumped from the bed, stubbed three toes, 
looked with surprise at the torn breech- 
es, and hopped back where he came from. 
Classes were out of the question until re- 
pairs were made. 

As these activities had driven the old 
sandman from his eyes, he lay there 
thinking of the tremendous success of 
the preceding evening. Being of a 
logical temperament, he reviewed the 
events of the soiree in chronological or- 
der, until he came to the ripping episode 
after the entertainment. 

There was THAT GIRL. What was 
she doing at that time of night on the 
Wesleyan campus? Who was she? 
What had she said when he was looking 
for his cigarette lighter? Very pretty, 
he thought. Wish he knew her name. 

Then his reveries were disturbed by 
the mighty commotion of roommate’s 
arising. He remembered the breeches. 

“Say, Gazabo,” he yelled as if the 
young man was on the floor below, “take 
my breeches to the club and tell Char- 
ley to make needy repairs.” (Gus was a 
member of the local pressing club) “I 
don’t want to stay here all day.” 


The Gazabo began to go through the 
pockets of the torn pants, placing the 
strings and things on the dresser. 
“Where did ya get the scented kerchief, 
Gussy boy?” 

“Be flunked if I know.” 

“Here’s an ‘E. 0.’ in the corner,” 
mused the roommate. “Suspicions like 
Emelina Ormansby, the blue eyed, gol- 
den haired Miss from Patsy’s Branch.” 

“Exactly,” cried Gus, springing from 
the covers for a better look, “and I 
thought all the time that was my hand- 
kerchief I was picking up.” 

“Blue eyes and golden hair 

Wait for me and I’ll be there.” 

Gus gained much of his enviable repu- 
tation from the beauty of his impromptu 
verse. 

“Whoops, my dear Gazabo, hurry with 
the breeches.” 

“Had business in a midnight still, 

Found a girl and . . .” The remainder 
of the morning’s second verse was un- 
heard by the breeches bearing roommate. 

While waiting for the clothing Augus- 
tus occupied his time by scribbling prac- 
tice notes on a fool’s cap, a family heir- 
loom given to the boy when he entered 
college. He was rather unhandy in the 
use of English. By the time the breech- 
es were ready six drafts were ready for 
the approval of Gazabo. But the Ga- 
zabo disapproved and offered to write the 
note himself, which he did after learn- 
ing the details of Gussy’s midnight re- 
turn to the college. 

Unlike his roommate, the Gazabo was 
crafty with the pen and ink. The note 
read: 

“Found your handkerchief in breeches 
pocket. You have mine, haven’t you? 
Be up to college to give and take this 
evening. 

Augustus Thomaston Merriweather.” 

“Perfect,” exclaimed Gus. “Of course 
you understand I wouldn’t think of re- 
turning the kerchief, but it’s a first class 
chance to work my way into the college 
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and meet the girl. You say you know 
her, Gaza?” 

“Oh, no, just met her incidentally.” 

All that day Gus paced the floor in his 
bathrobe while he awaited the arrival of 
a messenger telling the time and con- 
dition of his appearance at Wesleyan. 
He would have liked to walk about a bit 
to keep down the rising nervousness 
which was fast taking possession of his 
normally quiet person, but he couldn’t 
afford to risk the chance of another 
disaster to his breeches. He contented 
himself with making plans for the ini- 
tial siege that night; but without much 
success for his mind refused to function 
in its normal manner. 

As the day wore on his nervousness 
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and apprehension increased. Surely a 
message would come soon, he thought. 
Suppertime came, but he had forgotten 
the pressing needs of the body. 

He was beginning to think that his 
note had been waylaid, when a negro’s 
voice bellowed through the dormitory for 
“Mistah Gus.” 

“Here I’m is,” shouted the young man, 
forgetting his college training and laps- 
ing into the vernacular for the moment. 

Quickly he tore open the tear-stained 
envelope with the neat handwriting. 
“Gazabo,” he shouted in a rage, when he 
had read the fatal lines, “she can’t see 
me! She’s restricted for the rest of the 
year! What will I do, what will I do?” 

A. W. G. 
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ALUMNAE 


On clear, blue-and-golden spring days, 
plans are born. Plans for the eagerly- 
awaited holidays, plans for Easter 
clothes, plans for the summer — and plans 
for the more-distant future. But the 
lingering sunset, and the sweet, still, 
twilight are the home of memories. The 
voice of an Alumna of 1923 speaks in 
the April number of the Wesleyan, tell- 
ing a brief tale of romance, with a 
fairy-tale beginning quite in keeping 
with the elfin note of the horns of spring 
now being heard on the hillside. For 
your pleasure, we offer this brief but 
charming sketch written by Mrs. Re- 
bekah Gray Oliphant Anthony. 

“And the preacher fitted the glass slip- 
per on Cinderella’s foot, and they went 
away to live happily in the parsonage 
forever after.” 
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If the fairy tale to which so many 
generations have listened breathlessly 
ended in such a fashion, do you suppose 
it would still be the favorite bed-time 
story that it is to-day? Imagine Gloria 
Swanson playing heroine to a frock- 
coated hero! It simply isn’t done in this 
season. The preacher’s business is to 
ask the questions, not to answer them, 
and he doesn’t even appear in the moon- 
lit proposal scene. 

There are a few novels and plays writ- 
ten by unconventional authors which 
have the effrontery to put a minister in 
the leading role, for instance: “The 
Little Minister,” “The Inside of the 
Cup,” “Polly of the Circus,” “The Fool,” 
and Cora Harris’ circuit riding stories. 
But, just look at him! He is either a 
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milk-and-water creature, entirely over- 
shadowed by his wife, or the whole book 
depicts the poor girl's struggles with 
herself over being a preacher's wife. 

The book always ends where the hero- 
ine succumbs and is led away to the al- 
tar. They leave out all the pitying 
looks and horrified comments of neigh- 
bors and relatives. But I know exactly 
what they were: “0 my dear, I never 
thought you would marry a preacher!” 

If ever there was a tactless, brutal re- 
mark, there it is before you. It leaves 
you with a dazed, uncomfortable feeling, 
as though someone had just punched you 
adroitly in the solar plexus. You try to 
figure out whether the dear lady is cast- 
ing aspersions at your piety, or your 
husband's profession, and you don't know 
whether to cry or fight. I feel genuinely 
sorry for the poor bride who hears on 
every side, “I never thought you would 
marry a preacher.” 

Not long ago, I listened to that com- 
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ment from sympathetic friends, and felt 
as desperately uncomfortable as any 
other bride, proud of her brand-new hus- 
band, would feel. But some months of it 
have taught me that they do not mean 
it unkindly. As a matter of fact they ad- 
mire your grit, though they do deplore 
your lack of judgment. They even try to 
make a sort of lady-sir-Galahad of you, 
never realizing that you married your 
minister for the same reason that they 
married their Oswald — because you had 
him on your mind and couldn't get him 
off! 
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EXCHANQE 


THE LANTERN 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Virginia 

The February Lantern is excellent. In 
fact, “The Lantern” is always a very 
delightful publication to read. 

The story “Big Man’ is a college story 
of a football captain from the small 
town of Oriskany Falls who was going 
to school on a church scholarship — but 
told his friends his family had to live 
in this little town because of his father’s 
cotton mills — and how he lived double 
lives— -one of poverty and one of feigned 
wealth. 

“Our Tame Philosopher” is “one of a 
series on significant aspects of campus 
life.” It is by none other than our 
friend, the connoisseur of lanterns — Di- 
ogenes. This gentleman seems quite at 
home in his modern setting. In fact, he 
could easily pass for your roommate’s 
great uncle or a good old friend of the 
family. 

The poetry in “The Lantern” is genu- 
inely good. It has a wide range of 
topics, and each of these is competently 
treated. “You Are Not God” and 


“Transition” are particularly fine. 

The Brambler 

THE BRAMBLER 
Sweet Briar College 
Sweet Briar, Virginia 

The February issue of the Brambler 
was most attractive. It has a clear-cut, 
semi-professional air that bespeaks real 
talent and ability. 

“The Host of Seawood” is a very in- 
teresting interview with Tarkington. 
The theme of the article is Tarkington ’s 
method of writing. The article is very 
attractively illustrated with a picture of 
the author at his summer home, “Sea- 
wood.” 

“The Horse of Mount Helicon” is a 
very interesting story built around the 
myth of Pegasus’ origin. Merrie Curtis 
gives us a very uniquely developed desti- 
ny for Pegasus. 

The book reviews in this issue are 
unusually good — especially the review on 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude/’ 
This review is very cleverly given to us 
through the conversation of two charac- 
ters in the play, Nina and Charlie. 
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quite 


IT IS an edifying 
practice — this writ- 
ing of stories. No- 
thing else can bring 
so much talent to the 
surface as the picking up of 
pen and paper and the start- 
ing out to set down the 
thoughts of one’s mind. Long 
unsuspected artistic talent is immedi- 
ately discovered, and a perfectly wonder- 
ful facility in losing ideas. (That is 
more of an elite process, this losing of 
ideas, than is the never having any at all, 
and we are absolutely astounded to find 
out what a wiz we are at it.) 

So this trait of our so-called mentali- 
ty is the first one to make itself known 
when we indulge in the pastime of carv- 
ing Les Belles Lettres. But not for long 
does this phenomenon interest us, for 
suddenly we become aware of the fact 
that we are an artist. All untutored as 
we are, we have created an almost per- 
fect specimen of modernistic art. Before 
our astounded eyes lies a group picture of 
some of the very latest — just three min- 
utes old — conceptions of life as it is, was, 
or what you will. 

In one corner of the enscratching is a 
straight line broken by tiny points 
somewhat along the order of a porcu- 
pine’s back when he is about to solve 
by practical experience his son’s problem 
in arithmetic: if three quills are thrown 
(and land) on the physical anatomy of a 
two legged being, which will go the 
fastest, the fourth quill or the being? 

That is the son over in the other cor- 
ner — the elongated circle with eight 
straight lines (two for each leg) at- 
tached, and a question mark on top for 
the tail (since we can never remember, 
except in moments of abstraction, wheth- 
er a porcupine has a tail or not.) 

In another corner is a scene from a 
proposal. The young lady is suggested 
by a tube (sample size) with appropri- 



ate limbs and head attached, 
and, being a very modern 
young lady who will consent 
to nothing more archaic than 
a “companionate,” her “no” 
(the tail end of it, accompa- 
nied by the proper exclama- 
tion points) is seen floating 
away toward the northeast. 
The utter despair on the young man’s 
face is cleverly (if we do say it our- 
self) depicted — the blackest is blotted 
out, ’tis true, but a deep stain yet re- 
mains to mark his woe. 

The design of the stars and triangles 
in the upper half of the artistic repre- 
sentation of whatever it does represent 
is very good. It is thrown into relief 
by the light shading and curls surround- 
ing it. 

Yes, it is a perfect example of that 
art that springs from the heart and ov- 
erflows spontaneously during moments 
of deep thought. We would be willing to 
challenge anyone to create a better — it 
couldn’t be done. 

All right, all right, Miss Editor, if 
you can’t appreciate art, we’ll give it 
up and get to work. Wait till we get 
a new lead in our pencil. Just a minute, 
please — 


Recompense 

The girl of the streets, 

With the wise, hard eyes 
And the scarlet soul, 

Emptied her purse 
Of its shining pennies, 

And tossed her last small coin 
Into the beggar’s hat, 

The legless beggar, 

The ragged beggar. 

Did I hear the balance 
Of the great scale shift? 
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